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New Terror of the Seas—German Aerial Gunner 





© If ideal playing conditions excite 
your sporting blood, there is a year- 
round challenge awaiting you in 
nearby Bermuda. 

Here the Gulf Stream gently re- 
buffs all extremes of temperature, 
preserving a twelve-month summer! 
The air is fragrant with the scent of 
cedar and semi-tropic flowers. 


Ss ae : . ut carey 
to Bermuda than it is to Detroit! 


Breathing it, you feel inspired to 
take on the whole sports ticket! 
And so you may, for Bermuda is 
one big playground where you may 
indulge in your favourite game under 
fair skies, and in an atmosphere 
completely free from soot, smoke, 
fumes and hay-fever. . . . Happily 
this peaceful sporting isle lies 


little more than a mashie shot from 


New York! Why delay any longer? 


A SHORT, SAFE TRIP BY SEA OR BY AIR 


Bermuda lies in the U. S. unrestricted 
travel area. Weekly sailings, under the 
American flag, by United States Lines’ 
popular S. S. President Roosevelt. 4 round- 
trip flights per week by new Pan American 
clipper ships. No passports or visas needed 
in Bermuda. Favourable exchange rate. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


© SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His experience and advice will be of value. He'll help you with 
plans and tickets, and his services cost you nothing. For booklet, see him, or The Bermuda Trade 
Development Board, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. In Canada, Victory Building, Toronto. 








Rubber “girdles” give trains 
their streamlined figures 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


OW can a streamliner bend on a 

curve? It looks to be a rigid unit 
from headlight to tail-light —in fact 
that’s what makes it streamlined. The 
answer is a rubber girdle between cars 
that gives the train flexibility, just as 
it gives it to the modern girl as com- 
pared to her whale-boned ancestor of 
the gay 90’s. 

But — the rubber compound which 
was used didn’t last. Sun and air at- 
tacked it, and early streamliners were 
too often laid up for new rubber 
diaphragms. Train builders weren't 


satisfied —they felt that something 
should be done to prevent these costly 
delays and replacements. 

Then Goodrich engineers developed 
an entirely new diaphragm, made of 
cord-reinforced rubber covered with a 
synthetic which resists sun and air. 
And the Goodrich product can be made 
in any color, to match the silver, red 
or green of the train. 

The diaphragms made by Goodrich 
have now in use for months with 
no sign of deterioration, no cost for 
repair or replacement. They illustrate 


the experience of Goodrich engineers 
with rubber and synthetic compound- 
ing— an experience which is always 
at your disposal to help you solve 
product or production problems and 
make sure you are getting maximum 
value from any rubber or synthetic 
product you buy. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
any cual anaaill IN RUBBER 





SILVER METEOR GUARDS AGAINST “BLACKOUTS” of her lights and 
against “hot spells” in her air-conditioning. Every car on this new Seaboard Rail- 
way streamliner has a steel-alkaline battery—the best insurance known against 
failure of her standby power. A temperamental battery wouldn’t do here! 


50,000 FAILURES and 10 years of 


sweat was the price Thomas.A. Edison 
paid for his invention of the revolu- 
tionary steel-alkaline battery...the one 
that lives 2 to 5 times longer! Worth 
the trouble? It has proved so by 31 
years of trouble-free performance. 


“DON’T YOU DARE use anything but 
the most trouble-free battery in your 
passenger cars,” experience tells rail- 
road men. Of the 177 new 1939 cars 
built for railroads*, 85 carry the Edison 
Steel-Alkaline Battery. Follow the 
trend. Offices in principal cities, 


*Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1939 


Edison Battery 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, W. J. 


FOR RAILROADS Gly... piants amills... Mints > 
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Rabbit Habit— 


Boston, Mass.: Fined $51 and sey. 
tenced to two months in jail for willf 
property damage because his pet rabbit 
had chewed the wallpaper off the walls of 
an apartment, Nicholas Callo sadly toi 
the judge that the rabbit had died afte, 
the feast. Touched, the jurist suspende/ 
sentence. 


Flying Teeth— 

Ashland, Maine: When David R 
Howe, sporting-camp proprietor, parke| 
his false teeth on a stump, a thievin; 
Canada jay flapped down from nowher 
and flew off with them. 


337-370— 

Cashton, Wis.: When Ole Lee applic: 
for his new license plates, he asked the 
state to give him the set with his name 
on upside down. He got them: 337-370. 


Divine Driving— 

Denver, Colo.: Arrested for traffic 
violations, the Rev. Robert W. Schumm 
and the Rev. H. A. Crichett were sen- 
tenced by Police Judge Philip Gilliam 
to preach safe driving from their pulpits 
for the next fortnight and pray for traffic 
safety. Mr. Schumm declared that he 
would pray for the judge, too. 


Firemen’s Fun— 
Middletown, N.Y.: When a 20,000- 


gallon railroad water tank froze, work- 
men trying to thaw it set fire to the 
wooden supporting structure. Firemen 
called to the blaze found the hydrant 
frozen; while they thawed out the 
hydrant, the nozzle on the hose froze; 
and while they thawed out the nozzle, the 
hose froze solid. Meanwhile, a locomotive 
steamed up, and the train crew threw hot 
water from the boiler on the blaze. After 
they left, the fire broke out again, but this 
time the firemen were ready: they got 4 
new hose and put out the fire for good. 


Zzylch Zabotaged— 


San Francisco, Calif.: In order to 
make it easy for his patients to call him 
in emergencies, Dr. C. W. Deguerre, 
dentist, listed his home phone in the book 
under the fictitious name of Z. Zzylch, 0 
that persons wanting to call him could 
simply turn to the last name in the di- 
rectory instead of hunting. But the idea 
boomeranged; so many people called up 
to see whether there really was a 
Zzylch that Dr. Deguerre, pestered half 
to death, decided to take a few weeks’ 
vacation in Mexico until the whole thing 
blew over. 
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Here's the Kasv Way to Get 
AY rem Cm OU AY eae 


FIRST: Spend a few minutes 
with the 1940 Quality Chart. It 
gives you clear comparisons of 
‘‘All 3”’ low-priced cars in size, 
safety, comfort, and long life! 
SECOND: Complete this evi- 
dence to your own inner satis- 
faction by taking the 1940 Plym- 
outh’s great Luxury Ride! 


TWO QUICK STEPS AND YOU KNOW THE BEST BUY 


1. SEE THE QUALITY CHART 
2. TAKE THE LUXURY RIDE 


4! 


Of 22 Features Found in High-Priced Cars: 


VCyucotte had 2... 

HIS 1940 PLYMOUTH is the biggest, 

most luxurious Plymouth ever built 
—and the most popular! In size, style, 
comfort, value—it’s the one low-priced 
car of 1940 that’s most like the high- 
priced cars! 

High-priced cars resemble each other 
on 22 important features. Of “All 3” 
low-priced cars, only Plymouth gives 
you a majority of these features. 


See the 1940 Quality Chart. Then 


take Plymouth’s thrilling Luxury Ride. 
Remember, Pl ah iae cartoon TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 
er, Flymoutn Is easy to buy BUSINESSMEN! SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 





BACK OF YOUR TRIP 


BY UNITED... 


THE MEN Captains of United’s Main- 
liners average 8500 hours’ experience, 
although the Government requires only 
1200. United’s pilots, dispatchers and 
other personnel are unsurpassed in 
ability or experience. 


THE PLANES United’s luxurious Main- 


liners are the most powerful coast-to- 
coast transport planes. They are 
equipped with every proven safety de- 
vice. United won the coveted Aviation 
Maintenance Award for 1939. 


THE POLICY United’s Flight Code re- 


flects 150,000,000 miles of experience. 
Safety comes first. Flights are made in 
the smoother, higher levels. Planes have 
reserve fuel far in excess of requirements. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Year Round ... the Main Line Airway 
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So we headed the Maisicuny 
for Sun Valley! 


“Weather clearing—skiing good,” the paper said. “Four feet of snow at Sun Valley.” Six of us 
went, so we drove my big Mercury 8. The way that car’s lines widen out means just the differ- 
ence between crowding and comfort. You’d be surprised how many miles we made a day—I 
could drive that car 500 and never know it! You don’t really drive the Mercury —you guide it! 


Mountain driving in winter is something! Rutted snow underfoot, hairpin turns—and plenty 
cold—a great test for the Mercury and that smooth, quiet 95-hp V-type engine. In fact, 
with the new Controlled Ventilation and the car’s way of hugging the road, it was easy as 
watching a travelog. We did 200 mountain miles the last day, and had a ski before dinner! 


A long trip emphasizes Mercury 8 advantages 

—and explains this car’s sensational success, 

~~ When you reach the end of a day’s drive relaxed 
and unwearied—you’ll thank the Mercury’s easy wheel, its 

extra-wide seats, and the restful comfort of its stabilized, 

soundproofed construction. The high power-to-weight ratio 

and big hydraulic brakes justify your confidence. And you’re 

sure to approve the Mercury’s outstanding feature: real 

ECONOMY (up to 20 miles per gallon of gasoline, say owners!). 


Mercury 8 


Built by the Ford Motor Company—distributed ro 
by Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr and Ford dealers 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


If you used stone address cards a 
few thousand addresses would weigh 
many tons. 


If you are now using metal address 
plates, 10,000 of them would weigh 
up to seven hundred pounds. If you 
change to Elliott address cards you 
will cut the weight to sixty pounds 
for 10,000 cards. (60 vs. 700!) 


Since you must be able to read, 
write upon, handle and color your 
address cards, why use metal and then 
at great expense fasten to each one of 
your address plates a fiber index card 
which can be read, written upon 
and colored? Thousands of addressin 
machine owners have recently nae 
to Elliott address cards because the 
are made of fiber and are easily read, 
written upon and colored. 


A booklet telling twenty-eight ad- 
ditional amazing reasons why it pays 
to change to Elliott address cards will 
be mailed if requested on your business 
letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


NAME and DATA WRITING 





LETTERS 


The Oldest Bank 


In Sideshow of your Jan. 22 issue, you 
state that the Bank of North America is 
the oldest banking institution in the coun- 
try. It is true that the Bank of North 
America was the first bank in the United 
States, but the Bank of New York, founded 
by Alexander Hamilton and his associates 
in 1784, two years later, is the oldest bank 
still existent. The Bank of North America 
is now, I believe, part of an insurance com- 
pany and cannot therefore be said to exist 
as a bank. 





JOHN V. LUFKIN 
New Milford, Conn. 


While the Bank of North America is no 
longer doing business under that name, the 


American Bankers’ Association lists it as 


the oldest bank in the country because it 
is now part of the Pennsylvania Co. for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting of Annu- 
ities, which, despite its name, is in the 
banking business. 





‘Ship Bubbles’ 


In your issue of Jan. 22 you mentioned 
me twice—once as author of the book from 
which the moving picture “Slightly Hon- 
orable” was made [Entertainment section] 
and once as the supposed instigator of a 
big-battleship-bubble blowing contest [Per- 
iscope]. 

It was nice of you to use my name in 
connection with your review of the picture, 
since movie reviewers often ignore authors. 
However, I would like to comment on your 
Monster Ship Bubbles item, in which you 
say that US. plans to build 65,000- to 80,- 
000-ton battleships were a false alarm, in- 
spired by the fact Rep. Melvin Maas of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee read 
an article of mine printed in Esquire, liked 
it, and began to talk up big ships. I be- 
lieve that it would be more accurate to say 
that Mr. Maas may have used this article 
to reenforce his own ideas, with which mine 
happened to coincide. 

You point out that “such ships couldn’t 
now get through the Panama Canal.” This 
is true, but, as I pointed out in my article, 
the capacity of the Canal is going to be 
increased, and the Canal work could be 
finished before we could complete any bat- 
tleships which we may lay down in the near 
future. You also say the Navy thinks the 
45,000-ton ships now being built are the 
ideal size. It is my understanding that 
these units will be revised to displace about 
50,000 tons. 

The argument for big battleships is that 
they cost less per ton to build and main- 
tain, and that they can lick more than 
their own weight of smaller ships. One 70,- 
000-ton battleship would be a good deal 
cheaper than two 35,000-ton units and 


NEWSWEEK 


should have little trouble blasting out of 
the water three or four of the smaller ships, 
What I was offering was not the idea that 
we need a stronger navy, but a suggestion 
for obtaining any given level of naval poy. 
er with a whole lot less money—a point 
which commentators on the big-ship ide, 
seem unable to grasp. In other words, my 
modest effort was directed, not to sinking 
the Japanese Navy, but to keeping ow 
own budget afloat! 
FRANK PRESNELL 
Chillicothe, Ohio 





Potsy Clark’s Feat 


Without any desire to detract in any way 
from the fame of George (Potsy) Clark, 
coach of the Detroit Lions, I would like to 
point out an extremely broad statement in 
your Sport Squibs of Jan. 29. Regarding 
the purchase of the Lions by Fred L. Man- 
del and associates, you assert that “during 
the World War (Potsy) won the AEF 
championship for his 89th Division.” 

That’s giving him a little too much cred- 
it. He was a star on that fine 89th Divi- 
sion eleven and contributed to its unbeaten 
record, but so did former All-American 
Paul Withington of Harvard; Ad Lindsay, 
Kansas University star and later coach of 
the Jayhawkers; Jack Taylor, who was 
legendary at Colorado College when Dutch 
Clark was struggling with grammar-school 
problems; Bud Garside, another Colorado 
College star; Poge Lewis of St. Louis, and 
others. 

The 89th, incidentally, was a great ath- 
letic division. Its baseball team will long 
be remembered for the trouncing it gave a 
naval team in England for the inter-service 
championship. Its battery was composed 
of a tap-dancing first lieutenant by the 
name of Lloyd Waite, of some big-league 
experience. And its pitcher was a salty 
corporal, from the 34l1st Field Artillery, 
whose principal trouble was keeping his 
chevrons from being removed for numerous 
petty but unmilitary breaches of discipline. 
He made quite a name for himself with his 
rubber arm after demobilization. He was 
known to the entire division as Old Pete. 
His full name was Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander. 

JACQUES D’ARMAND 
Manager, Southwest Division 
United Press 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Certainly every man of the 89th Divi- 
sion team had a hand in winning the AEF 
championship, but it does not seem too 
much to single out Lt. Potsy Clark for par- 
ticular honors. The score of the title game 
(played at Paris Mar. 29, 1919) was 89th 
Division 14, 36th Division 6, Clark scored 
both his team’s touchdowns, one on a 65- 
yard run, and kicked both points after 
touchdown. In other words, he scored all 
the winner's points. 
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ndsay, AN impartial report® prepared by a well-known for the El Capitans for the year ended June, 1939, 
h of : . : : 

ng frm of consulting engineers shows that every W4S $907,423. Several trains of this same type 

oor light-weight train has proved to be a sound invest- are now running to full capacity in other parts 

SCn00. 

lorado ment. But the best record was made by the of the country. 

s and Denver Zephyrs, stainless-steel streamliners of the These records give further evidence of the 

ma Burlington Lines, which produced the greatest long-term investment value of Budd-built trains. 
ong . . . . * © 

avea fy revenue of all of these trains during the year Budd light-weight stainless-steel streamliners were 

sa ended June, 1939. Gross revenue fromthe Denver _ not designed and built to catch a passing fancy. 

pose 


y the Zephyrs was $2,077,444. Net earned income was They are built for the long pull—constructed 


a $1,530,155, or 73.6 per cent of the gross. These throughout of stainless steel, the strongest struc- 


llery, trains, complete with sleeping equipment, were tural material known, and fabricated by the 
Be built by Budd in 1936. exclusive SHOTWELD** process. They have proved 
a This report also revealed that the light-weight, conclusively that they pay, both by their success- 
ass stainless-steel trains built by Budd produced the ful performance under all operating conditions 
Alex- highest average ratio of earnings for the year— nd by their ever-increasing popularity with the 


with a ratio of net earnings to gross revenue for _‘ traveling public. 


ND 
on all Budd trains of 61.3 per cent. 

. EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

An outstanding success was the Sleeper-Coach  pnitaperemia DETROIT 

Divi train, created by Budd and introduced when the +I you would like a copy of the Coverdale & Colpitts 

yo de luxe chair-car El Capitans went into service on “Report on Streamline, Light-weight High-speed Pas- 

00 
par- the Santa Fe in February, 1938. Gross revenue = senger Trains,” write us on your business stationery. 
& & Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 
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Birthday: 


Wide World 


CuiarK GABLE, screen star, 39, Feb. 1. 
He and his wife, Carole Lombard, movie 
actress, spent the day making headlines 
by being reported missing in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Driving 115 miles from a ranch to 
Ensenada, ‘they were delayed by- poor 
roads and worse weather. Finally, a search- 
ing party from a gun club near Ensenada 
found them sitting out a storm, and the 
furor caused by their disappearance sub- 
sided flatly the next day. 


Married: 

Tueopore Roosevett III, son of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. and grandson of 
the late President, and ANNE Bascock, in 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 3. After a honeymoon 
trip, the couple will live in Louisville, 


where Roosevelt has worked for a year 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Sued: 


For a separation with alimony, James 
Warner Bexxan, noted fiction writer, by 
Ruts Be.uan, his second wife, in Su- 
preme Court, Manhattan, Feb. 3. Mrs. 
Bellah charged she was kicked, struck, 
and doused with liquor by her 6-foot-4- 
inch husband, who announced promptly 
he’d file countersuit. 


Divorced: 


LavuRrENcE OLIVIER, 

British movie star, 

and Jmxi Esmownp, 

British actress, in 

London, Jan. 29. Ac- 

cording to Miss Es- 

mond’s_ testimony, 

their marriage was a 

happy one for seven 

years until, in 1937, 

Olivier told her he 

International =. was in love with Viv- 

ien Leigh, the Scarlett O'Hara of “Gone 

With the Wind,” whose husband, Herbert 

Leigh Holman, also has a divorce petition 
pending. ° 


Orson We Les, 24, actor and producer, 
and Virarnta Nicoison,23-year-old stage 
actress, in Reno, Nev. Mrs. Welles de- 
clared she had no plans to marry again. 
“Orson,” she said, “doesn’t have time for 


marriage. He works 20 hours a day and 
hardly even sleeps.” An out-of-court set- 
tlement gave her custody of their daugh- 
ter, aged 22 months. 


Awarded: 


To four newspaper women, scrolls 
honoring their professional achievements 
during 1939 and prizes of $100 apiece, by 
the New York Newspaper Women’s Club, 
at its annual party, Feb. 2. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, guest of honor, made the 
awards to the three prizewinners present: 
Virginia Pope, fashion editor of The New 
York Times, Helen Worden, feature writer 
for The New York World-Telegram, and 
Ruth Millett, columnist for the News- 


paper Enterprise Association. Since Sonia 
Tomara, foreign correspondent of The 
New York Herald Tribune, was in Yugo- 
slavia, her prize was accepted for her by 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice president of the 
newspaper. 


By a New York City jury last week, 
a $25,500 judgment against Frank H. 
Moser, a cartoonist, to Mrs. ANNA Hauprt- 
MANN and MANNFRIED HAuPTMANN, 6, 
widow and son of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, executed in 1936 for the murder of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. In the 
suit for $100,000 Mrs. Hauptmann claimed 
Mannfried had suffered a leg injury and 
epilepsy as the result of being struck by 
Moser’s car in 1938. 


Jailed: 


Aveta Rocers Sr. 
Jouns, 45, novelist 
and scenarist, on 
charges of driving 
while drunk, passing 
a red light, and driv- 
ing without a license, 
in Astoria, Long Is- 
land, at 2 a.m. Feb. 
1. According to the 
story told by two 
taxicab drivers, Mrs. 
St. John became irritated because her 
driver went into a lunch wagon. So she 
climbed into the second driver’s cab and 
drove off. After a chase, police caught 
her. She was released on $500 bail. 


Freed: 


Cart. Ivan Popersay, former Yugo- 
slavian Army officer, from Auburn Prison, 
N.Y., Feb. 1, on completion of a five- 


International 
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year term for bigam 
In 19388, Poderj, 
married Agnes Tu 
verson, New Yo 
corporation lawye 
and the pair left {, 
a European honey 
moon; a few day 
later, he arrived } 
International JTondon alone. \; 
York police discovered that he had m; 
ried another woman nine months befy 
he married Miss Tufverson and had hiy 
extradited from Austria in 1934 on a big, 
my charge. Convicted, he served jj 
sentence, maintaining stubborn sileng 
about his bride’s disappearance, which 
mains a mystery. On his release last wee 
immigration authorities took him inj 
custody for deportation. 


Died: 
Rep. Casstus C. Dowe tt of Iowa, 7; 


in his apartment in Washington, D. C 
Feb. 4, of a heart ailment. 


Pamir Now.uan, 52, chronicler of the 
adventures of Buck Rogers, syndicated 
comic-strip superman of the 25th century 
at his home in Philadelphia, Feb. 1, of ; 
stroke. The strip is drawn by Richar 
Calkins. 


Dr. GEORGE DE 
Boruezat, 57, aero- 
dynamics expert and 
builder of the first 
successful helicopter, 
in a Boston hospital, 
Feb. 1, after a long 
illness. At the time 
of his death, his 
Helicopter Corp. of 
America was ready 
to test his newest creation—a secret one- 
seater plane. 


Exuis H. Parker, 68, former chief of 
detectives of Burlington County, N. J., of 
a brain tumor, Feb. 4, in the Federd 
penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., where he 
was serving a six-year term for the ab- 
duction of Paul H. Wendel in connection 
with the murder of Charles A. Lindbergh 
Jr. United States Attorney John J. Quim, 
prosecutor in the case, announced he 
would try to get a Presidential pardon to 
clear Parker’s name posthumously. 


International} 


Samuet - Marrnews Vauctain, 8, 
board chairman of the Baldwin Loc 
motive Works, at his home in Rosemont, 
Pa., Feb. 4, of a heart attack. A mechani- 
cal genius, inventor, super-salesman, and 
an able executive, he began his career 4 
a 50-cent-a-day apprentice in an Altoona 
machine shop. Vauclain served the Bald- 
win concern for 57 years, during which 
time he designed and constructed the first 
compound locomotive and guided the firm 
through a hectic $250,000,000 World War 
business. 
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“I handle 50 cars a day, and believe me, 
Dodge has something no other car can 
match—that’s Dodge Engineering!” 


“It doesn’t cost you a 
cent extra, but it sure 
saves you money in lots 
of ways!’ says J. R. 
Zounek, Assistant Supt., 
Kent Grand Central 
Garage, New York City. 


R. NEW-CAR BUYER, if anyone 
tells you that all cars are alike 
today, consider what Mr. Zounek 
says. Here’s a man who knows all 
about all makes of cars, yet he says 
Dodge has something no other car can 
match. That’s Dodge engineering! 
Consider this fact, too: 4,061 engi- 
neers bought Dodge in the kast 12 
months!t Think of it! Mechanical 
engineers, structural engineers, 
electrical engineers...engineers of all 
types...men whose life work is engi- 
neering...not only praise Dodge, but 
buy Dodge in preference to othercars! 
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Think what Dodge Engineering 
means to you. In addition to beauty 
and luxury, it assures you brilliant 
performance, longer car life, fewer 
repair bills, and big savings on gas and 
oil. Yet it costs you nothing extra! 
Inspect this new Luxury Liner 
right away! You’ll be amazed that 
such a big, luxurious car can sell 
for just a few dollars more than 
small cars! 
t October, 1938, through September, 1939. 
Latest figures available. 
Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S. Network, 
Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S.T. 


New Full-Float- 
ing Ride! Wheels 
are moved back- 
ward, seats forward, 
so now all passen- 
gersride in buoyant 
“Comfort Zone” be- 
tween the axles! 
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COMFORT ZONE 
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1940 Dodge 2-door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit* 


DODGE ENGINEERING costs 
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Old Way. Say 
good-bye to 
“dog-leg” rear 
door that made 
getting in and 
out so awkward 
and difficult. 





NewWay.With 
new 1940 Dodge 
straight rear 
door, you walk 
right in and walk 
out, easier than 
ever before! 
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NOTHING EXTRA 




















from ear to ear 


Come to think of it, the familiar 
old phrase was never so true until 
the telephone came along. Today, 
the smiles in people’s voices do 
span the miles “from ear to ear.” 

Smiles of joy, of relief, of satis- 
faction. Not to mention the smiles 
of surprise at how little it costs to 


get such a big thrill. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Wheeler Drive 


The movement to get the Democratic 
Presidential nomination for Senator Wheel- 
er is about to receive an extraordinarily 
strong push. Officers of the powerful “Big 
Four” Railroad Brotherhoods are getting 
set to start a large-scale Wheeler-for-Presi- 
dent campaign, throwing their organiza- 
tion’s prestige and funds behind it. (Note 
that is was the Big Four which supplied the 
original impetus and main support for the 
La Follette-Wheeler ticket in 1924.) This 
move—coupled with Wheeler’s good stand- 
ing with such varied leaders as Farley, 
Garner, Norris, and John L. Lewis—will 
put Wheeler in the front ranks of Presi- 
dential contenders. 


Dutch Nervousness 


The Administration’s tough tactics in 
dealing with Japan (see page 20) have 
made the British and the Dutch jittery. 
The Dutch are particularly fearful, believ- 
ing that if the Japanese become sufficiently 
aroused they may take it out on the white 
race by seizing the Dutch East Indies. As 
a result of this, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has quietly sent a special observer 
to Washington to report on U.S. policies 
and plans in the Far East. 


Washington Talk 


Current subjects of conversation among 
informed Washingtonians: Wallace’s plans 
for further extensive changes in Farm 
Credit Administration personnel in addi- 
tion to those he has already made since 
gaining control over the agency .. . The 
fact that many Senators applied for the 
late Senator Borah’s office but that the 
others later withdrew in favor of Vanden- 
berg... The way Senator Byrd is loading 
his guns to blow up F.D.R.’s plans to re- 
capture some $700,000,000 from Federal 
corporations as a budget-balancing meas- 
ure... Unpublicized TNEC plans to wind 
up regular hearings by having a dozen or 
so big-name economists give their general 
ideas for achieving lasting recovery. 


Oumansky Protest 
The main purpose of Soviet Ambassador 
Oumansky’s much-publicized call on Hull 


week was to protest vigorously, not 
about the moral embargoes, but about As- 


sistant Secretary of War Johnson’s speech 
saying the Finnish war proves “one free 
man is worth at least a dozen serfs.” Odd- 
ly, Oumansky seemed to object less to de- 
scribing Russians as serfs than to what he 
considered Johnson’s implications that the 
Russians were losing. Hull kept Oumansky 
waiting fifteen minutes, listened, then pi- 
geonholed the protest. He later reported 
orally to F.D.R., who tells the story pri- 
vately with some relish. Actually, the 
White House had OK’d Johnson’s speech 
before delivery. Note: Despite this official 
attitude, the State Department still doesn’t 
want to sever relations with Russia. 


‘Red Hunt’ Reversal 


Robert Jackson, as new Attorney Gen- 
eral, is insisting privately that he won’t 
use (or permit) the Justice Department 
to hound minority groups because of their 
political opinions. He says the law will be 
enforced, but he feels there’s a wide gulf 
between so-called moral responsibility for 
inciting hatred and actual legal responsi- 
bility for incitement to riot or insurrection. 
This means Jackson is backing away from 
Murphy’s policy of singling out key agi- 
tators and investigating their every act in 
search for law violations. One reason Jack- 
son is so set against persecuting minorities 
is that he himself was harassed by super- 
patriots when he opposed sending troops 
to Europe in the World War. 


New Lafayette Escadrille 


A new corps of American aviators to 
fight for the Allies is now being quietly 
organized. In fact, fifteen members of the 
group—which will use the old World War 
name, Lafayette Escadrille—are already 
in New York preparing to sail for Europe. 
They’re keeping all plans hushed up for 
the obvious purpose of minimizing pass- 
port troubles. 


Progressive Strategy 


The House progressive bloc, headed by 
Rep. John Coffee, has mapped a definite 
program in keeping with the times. The 
plan is to hold down attempts to inaugurate 
any new progressive program and to concen- 
trate on preventing emasculation of pres- 
ent laws (like the Wagner Act and Wage- 
Hour Law) new repressive legislation, or 
sharp relief cuts. Particularly afraid that 
war fever will inspire legislation to curb 
civil liberties, they hope to stop as many 
such bills as possible before they reach 
the floor for debate. They prefer not to have 
to work too openly for fear their votes 
against anti-alien or anti-Communist leg- 
islation would be misinterpreted at home. 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Many who dislike the Dies committee’s 
procedure say they voted for its continua- 
tion just because of this fear of misinter- 
pretation. 


Political Straws 


Utah New Dealers are trying to build 
up an opponent for Senator King, out- 
spoken Administration critic, in this year’s 
primaries; Rep. Abe Murdock now seems 
the best bet . . . Reliable word is that 
F.D.R. has tentatively vetoed New Deal- 
ers’ plans for any big liberal conference, 
believing it would look too obviously like a 
third-term build-up . . . Attorney General 
Jackson’s slim chances as a Presidential 
dark horse were helped some by the unex- 
pectedly big hit he made as off-the-record 
speaker at the National Press Club last 
week. 





West Indies Scandal 


A red hot report on the bloody labor 
rioting and on labor conditions generally in 
the British West Indies has been carefully 
kept under cover by the British Colonial 
Office. The report contains brutally frank 
documentation of the extent of disorders 
—particularly in Jamaica—during the last 
year, with sweeping recommendations for 
correcting conditions. It has been con- 
sidered too explosive for release. The pros- 
pects are that when the report is finally 
released, Colonial Secretary MacDonald 
will see that it is greatly toned down. 


British Cabinet Shifts 


Don’t be surprised if there are further 
changes in the British Cabinet in the next 
few weeks. London insiders think there’s a 
fair chance for each of these changes: Sir 
Archibald Sinclair to replace Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith as Minister of Agriculture; 
Board of Trade President Duncan to be 
appointed to the War Cabinet; Air Minis- 
ter Sir Kingsley Wood to be shifted to an- 
other post; W. S. Morrison to be ousted as 
Minister of Food Supply. The movement 
to name Churchill as Defense Minister, 
completely responsible for conducting the 
war, is gaining momentum, but there’s still 
much doubt that he would accept such full 
responsibility without the title of Prime 
Minister. 


Finnish ‘Liquidation’ 

The conclusion that Russia’s invasion 
of Finland was made with German ap- 
proval is supported by this information 
from a European diplomat: A Nazi-Soviet 
plan calling for the mass transfer of the 
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Finnish population into the Russian in- 
terior was perfected long before Russia 
marched. The plan is believed to have been 
suggested by Nazi experts at the same 
time the double invasion of Poland and 
the subsequent shuffling of the Polish peo- 
ple was worked out. Its purpose is to liqui- 
date permanently the Finns as a unified 
people and clear the way for setting up 
Finland as a Soviet state with a prepon- 
derantly Russian population. 


Nazis in Mexico 

Recent arrests in Mexico of several al- 
leged Nazi spies only scratched the surface. 
From a source close to the Mexican secret 
police comes word that at least 200 Nazi 
undercover agents and spies are working 
out of Mexico City. Their objectives are 
(1) to direct sabotage operations in U.S. 
plants producing planes and other war ma- 
terials for the Allies; (2) to stir up Mex- 
ican antagonism toward the U.S., and (3) 
to involve the U.S. in a controversy with 
England. They hope to accomplish the 
third aim by inciting Mexican and Guate- 
malan nationalists to actual seizure of 
British Honduras (Central Americans have 
long disputed British ownership of that 
territory). In case of British counter- 
measures, they believe the U.S. would be- 
come involved because of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Foreign Notes 


Reliable information is that Baron von 
Wiesner, chief Austrian Monarchist dur- 
ing the Schuschnigg regime, has died in 
prison near Vienna . . . Parisian jewelers 
are doing a boom business in solid gold 
chains to be used as dress accessories; 
aside from their ornamental qualities, the 
chains are prized as a hedge against infla- 
tion . . . Informed Nazis are commenting 
privately on the fact that Hitler omitted 
his usual birthday greeting to Alfred 
Rosenberg, Vélkischer Beobachter editor 
and ardent anti-Communist, on Jan. 12. 
They recall that an identical oversight by 
Hitler tipped Putzy Hanfstaengl to leave 
the country . . . Despite all the misery in 
Nazi Poland, businessmen who have been 
in the country report that bars, pubs, and 
dance halls are crowded daily until the 8 
p.m. curfew. They say that those Poles 
who still have money and jewelry are fran- 
tically trying to get a little pleasure and 
“escape.” 





Autos and Planes 


"These’s every indication that the re- 
ported Allied orders for more than a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of U. S. aircraft will ma- 
terialize, even though American produc- 
tion will have to be stepped up greatly. 
work by conferences with machine-tool 
makers and by surveys of major auto fac- 


tories. One auto-body company already 
has a contract to make experimental plane 
motors for the Navy, and another has is- 
sued stock to raise money for plane manu- 
facture. Also, two big auto companies are 
now working quietly on aviation engines, 
and others are mapping plans for “emer- 
gency” manufacture of plane parts. 


Expanded Antitrust Action 


Thurman Arnold’s antitrust investiga- 
tion of the building-construction industry 
is leading into one branch of the steel in- 
dustry, but it isn’t likely to affect the big 
companies. In checking up on the links be- 
tween building contractors, unions, and 
city officials, Arnold’s investigators discov- 
ered that steel warehouse supply dealers 
were also involved. He’s now planning to 
hale: some of these steel warehousemen be- 
fore grand juries. 


Hidden Business Records 


Note that the current low price levels 
conceal some remarkable business records 
—because of the practice of talking and 
writing in terms of dollar volume. For ex- 
ample, the December dollar retail sales in 
the U.S. weren’t as high as those in 1929, 
but the actual physical (or unit) volume 
set a new record. Likewise, although the 
1939 total of national income paid out 
wasn’t as good as the 1937 total, the quan- 
tity of goods actually produced in 1939 
was about equal to the 1929 figure. 


Baby Bond Boom 


The recent boom in U.S. Savings bonds 
traces back to an unpublicized Treasury 
ruling issued a few weeks ago. At that 
time the Treasury quietly decided to let 
managers of pension funds buy the bonds 
up to $10,000 a year for each person cov- 
ered. Word got around, and industrial 
companies having such funds started buy- 
ing huge amounts. Hence January sales of 
the bonds jumped to about $270,000,000 
(255% more than the previous month). 
One thing that worries the Treasury now is 
the knowledge that annuity-fund man- 
agers will be more alert to changing market 
conditions than are individual buyers. If 
general interest rates rise, the managers 
may swarm to cash their holdings of the 
bonds (which are payable on demand) to 
invest in higher-rate securities. 


Business Footnotes 


U.S. Rubber Co. is going ahead with 
plans for a big new factory in Argentina 
for making tires and footwear .. . In ads 
in the trade press, some of Britain’s air- 
craft companies are now identifying them- 
selves thus: “Phillips and Powis Aircraft, 
Limited, (somewhere in) England”. . . 
Bausch & Lomb optical engineers have just 
developed specially coated projector lenses 
which increase by as much as 40% the 
brilliance of motion pictures shown on 
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theater screens . . . England’s official decj. 
sion to buy no more American tobacco ha; 
hurt the leaf-tobacco trade but hasn’t jp. 
jured greatly the U.S. makers of finished. 
tobacco products. Recent weeks hay. 
brought sharp increases in Canadian pur. 
chases, presumably for reshipment 
London. 





Miscellany 


The wool dresses which the Americay 
Red Cross is making for Finnish peasant 
children are cut from chic Vogue pattern; 
- - « The Mexican Revolutionary party, 
which has an anti-church platform, yl! 
hold its Feb. 16 mass meeting for New 
York’s Mexican colony at a Young Men’; 
Christian Association hall . . . The Jap- 
anese are getting set to start super short- 
wave broadcasts covering the Atlantic 
Coast from Central America up to Canada 
... To profit from Vivien Leigh’s “Gone 
With the Wind” publicity, Paramount js 
pushing ahead its release of “Sidewalks of 
London,” British picture in which she ap- 


pears. 


Borers Within Borers 


Probably Earl Browder himself doesn’t 
yet realize the extent of the disaffection 
within the Communist party resulting 
from the Hitler tie-up and the war with 
Finland. Key dissenters recently met in 
New York, discussed resigning, and finally 
decided to stick and use the approved 
Communist technique of boring from with- 
in. They’re now organizing scattered secret 
meetings to map campaigns for gaining 
control of the party’s local branches. 


Press Notes 


American Theatre Magazine, a national 
monthly devoted to stage, screen, com- 
munity theater, radio, and such, is about 
to appear. Albert McCleery, formerly with 
the defunct Stage Magazine, will edit it 
. . - Publishers of the North American Re- 
view plan to change it from a quarterly to 
a monthly .. . Though a couple of liberal 
publications uncovered the story, The 
Washington Daily News tried to hush up 
the fact that the winner of its man-who- 
looks-most-like-Abraham-Lincoln contest 
was a light-skinned Negro; the contest was 
judged from photos. 


Missing Persons 


Reed Smoot, Senator from Utah for 30 
years and co-sponsor of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, resides quietly in Salt Lake 
City and devotes much of his time to al- 
fairs of the Mormon Church, in which he’s 
a high-ranking member . . . William $. 
Hart, hero of rip-roaring Western pictures, 
lives on a ranch at Newhall, Calif., where, 
despite eye trouble at 68, he is spending 
considerable time writing his memoirs. 
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Pe a business man full of many troubles— 


MOST OF WHICH NEVER HAPPEN’ 


“Business is going up.” “No, there’s 
going to be a downturn.” “Business 
will go sideways.” Listen and take your 
choice. Or, better yet, don’t listen at all. 

Predictions never made a thing come 
true. Worry has caused downfall; hard, 
intelligent work has brought success 
... There’s a choice you can make. 

Through 60 years we’ve noticed that 
the men and firms who stay in business 
and continue to be successful are the 
ones who don’t run to excesses in good 
times, and don’t give way to panic in 
poor times. They keep their costs low, 
their prices within reason, they keep 
their heads and their faith. 


When profits are easy, these men and 


















companies are as careful as ever to 
avoid waste. When profits become 
losses, they get ready for the next up- 
turn by continuing to improve their 
plants by modernization—investing in 
the future of America. 

In every industry there is at least one 
plant managed in this way. It is always 
the low-cost plant in that industry—it 
gets the business and the profits. Now 
is a good time for you to become that 
plant in your field, before your com- 
petitor does. In your turning depart- 
ment, Warner & Swasey field engineers 
and modern low-cost Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes can help you, and we 
believe now is the time to do it. 
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both benefit from new 


G-E Sunlamp! 


LIGHT WHERE YOU WANT IT! New G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp gives concentrated light where needed in stores, 
factories, and homes. A lens, reflector, and filament are 
combined in one heat-resisting all-glass unit. 


DEATH CELL FOR LAMP BULSS is this G-E Lamp Develop- 
ment Laboratory, where enough G-E MAZDA lamps burn 
night and day to light a town of 4000. These life tests 
help assure the increasingly high standards set by G-E 
research and development .. . one of the reasons why 
G-E MAZDA lamps stay brighter longer. 


LADIES AND LITTLE PIGS both benefit from a new inexpen- 
sive G-E sunlamp, one of many new-type lamps recently 
developed by General Electric. Using scarcely more current 
than an ordinary 100 watt bulb, it provides three times as 
much ultra-violet as noon June sunshine. Tests show that 
ultra-violet speeds growth in pigs; cures rickets and builds 
sound bones and teeth in human beings. 


SELLING BEGINS at home with Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, whose 
Chicago office has been light-conditioned with 300 and 500 watt G-E 
MAZDA lamps providing 25 to 35 footcandles of indirect light. How 
can G-E lighting service help you? Ask your G-E lamp man. 





HERE ARE SOME OF THE 9000 DIFFERENT 
LAMPS THAT G.E. MAKES FOR ALL LIGHTING NEEDS 


SILVERED BOWL REFLECTOR LAMP MERCURY H LAMP 100 WATT G-E 


Hermetically seal- LiketheG-EMazda A highly efficient, MAZDA 

edcoatingof mirror Projector lamp rugged, long-lived lamps give7% more 
silver provides in- (above) but made mercurylamp, well light than 2 years 
direct light. of regular glass. suited to industry. ago, cost only 15c. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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~ GOP Grooms Its Dark Horses 
as Third Term Bogs Democrats 


Lincoln Day Banquets, 
é Early Primaries Smoking Out 
Republican Aspirants 


For the second time in more than 50 
years,” Americans shivered into February 
of a Presidential election year with no clear 
idea of the identity of either major party 
candidate. As this week began, voters could 
be certain of only three things: (1) that 
President Roosevelt and the third-term 
possibility still overshadowed all political 
speculation, (2) that a lot of candidates 
were willing to relieve him of his cares of 
office, and (3) that the Democrats would 
hold their convention in Chicago to set- 
tle the third-term question for keeps. 

Restless Republicans would not 
wait. For although their national 
committee will not settle the con- 


peace and security of the United States to- 
day is not from some foreign invasion, but 
from allowing pressing home problems to 
go unsolved.” 

It was no routine gathering that Martin 
addressed, for Midwestern Republicans had 
a stake of 134 out of the 1,001 convention 
votes, and some of them had served no- 
tice that they would go unpledged until the 
likeliest bidder came along. Accordingly 
Martin, Martin’s admirer Kenneth F. Simp- 
son of New York, the Iowans who were 
booming Hanford MacNider, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. of the Dewey high com- 
mand, and many other Republican schem- 
ers wanted to know: What is the Midwest 
thinking? What is Alf M. Landon, the 
party’s titular leader and unofficial To- 
peka host, thinking? 


8S. J. Ray in The Kansas City Star 


Landon gave a dinner for Martin but de- 
nied the gesture was significant. A good 
many observers thought that he, like his 
Farm Belt friends, was still waiting for 
a band wagon to roll by. 

Actually, three big and a dozen smaller 
band wagons were long since on the move. 
The smooth running machine of Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio claimed between 250 
and 275 delegates. Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan continued the favor- 
ite of Republicans on Capitol Hill. And Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York picked up new friends and more ap- 
plause in a Boston speech denouncing gov- 
ernment waste. 

But Dewey’s backers realized that 
friends (unless they’re the “right” ones) 
and applause (unless it’s on the convention 
floor) do not elect Presidents, or even nom- 
inate them. The Manhattan gang-buster 
met his first test of actual delegate strength 
at a meeting of the New York State Exec- 
utive Committee last week, where he was 
obliged to toss a delegate to his upstate 
rival, Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, to 
preserve party peace. A few days 
before he had decided to risk an- 
other test by entering the Ili- 





vention time and place until Feb. 
16, leaders of the Grand Old Party 


GRASS ROOTS. 


A GOOD PLACE TO GET A CROSS-SECTION OF THE 


nois primaries Apr. 9—a decision 
which promptly smoked out a 





have realized for months that 
something would have to be done 
before convention time about 
carifying the cahdidate picture. 
With the same three horses— 
Dewey, Taft, and Vandenberg— 
out in front, more than one Re- 
publican politico began thinking 
seriously in terms of dark horses. 


Grass Roots 


A dark hors¢ from Massa- 
chusetts had traveled all the way 
from Washington to Topeka to 
let Midwestern Republicans listen 
to and gape at him on Kansas 
Day. And Rep. Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., House Minority Leader, 
pleased 1,500 farm state wheel- 
horses with a forthright chal- 
lenge: 

“The gravest danger to the 


ee 


*The other exteption: Cox ‘and 
Harding in 1920. The sure things: 











third Empire State rival, Rep. 
Hamilton Fish, who said he would 
join the Illinois free-for-all. 

Apart from hinting that he 
might bid for the Minnesota vote 
in a speech there this month, Van- 
denberg passed a quiet week. 
Taft’s candidacy received a solid 
boost from Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, who again announced 
himself for his fellow Buckeye. 
Among the lesser lights, Sen. 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
kept himself in the race with two 
speeches, and others were work- 
ing in their home precincts. 

The Republicans planned to 
throw everything they had into 
400 Lincoln Day Dinners lasting 
from Feb. 10 to 20, with virtual- 
ly every GOP stalwart of national 
or regional note scheduled to 
speak. Martin, Dewey, and Na- 
tional Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton will be heard from New 


Cleveland in 1884, Cleveland and 
Harrison i in 1888, Cleveland and Har- 
rison in 1892, McKinley i in 1896 and 
1900, Roosevelt i in 1904, Taft in 1908 
and 1912, Wilson in 1916, Coolidge in 
1924, Hoov ver and Smith in 1928, 
Hoover j in 1932, Roosevelt and Lan- 
don in 1986, 
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York over radio hookups; former 
President Herbert Hoover will 
speak in Omaha, Neb.; Rep. Bruce 
Barton of New York, in Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Senator Vandenberg, in St. 
Paul, Minn.; Senator Bridges, in 
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Oklahoma City; and Senator Taft, in 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Apart from picking their convention site, 
the Democrats marked time, still waiting 
for the President to declare himself. The 
American Federation of Labor executive 
council, meeting in Miami (see page 47), 
declined to subscribe to the anti-third-term 
views of John L. Lewis of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 5). The well-oiled city-county ma- 
chines of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City and Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chi- 
cago began grooming delegations pledged 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 

If any of the scores of hopefuls in either 
party felt like getting ‘down to political 
brass tacks, it was with the idea of putting 
the sharpest one on a certain chair in the 


White House. 
Significance 


The three-cornered Republican race is 
tight enough to have party leaders begin to 
cast about seriously for some suitable com- 
promise candidate. So far, none of the 
three leaders has given any ground. Van- 
denberg and Taft might easily hurt each 
other. The latter already has run into a 
little trouble in Ohio, where Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown threatens to upset the harmony 
applecart. 

But it is Dewey who faces a really crit- 
ical turning point at this juncture. He has 
rolled up a tremendous popular following, 
but he has yet to impress the party man- 
agers—the men who supply the bulk of the 
delegates. These mappers of party strategy 
are naturally moving cautiously, because 
they want to be sure that Dewey’s follow- 


ing regards him as something more sub- 
stantial than a crusading gang buster. And 
this may take weeks, even months, to fully 
ascertain. 

The New York delegate test showed 
that Rep. James Wadsworth’s opposition is 
still -potent, whether Wadsworth’s man 
Gannett is or not. The Iinois test will not 
be final, because preferences are not bind- 
ing on Illinois delegates. Yet Dewey must 
start making a dent in the state committee 
ranks somewhere, or rely on a wave of 
popular sentiment to carry him over at 
the convention. His chief danger lies in 
the fact that candidates either go forward 
or backward; they never stand still. 

The new boom for Martin is significant, 
not only because the leaders may kill each 
other off, but because Martin and his rec- 
ord are acceptable to the Midwest as well 
as to the East. That is doubly important 
because, in the end, that bloc of 134 farm- 
state votes may swing the tide. 





Economy Honeymoon 


‘But How Long Will It Last?’ 
Taxpayers Asking Congress 


Faced in an election year with the choice 
of heeding President Roosevelt’s request 
for $460,000,000 in new taxes for defense, 
raising the $45,000,000 statutory debt lim- 
it, or effecting deeper cuts, Congressional 
economy and spending forces last week 
drew battle lines tighter for a struggle 
which may dominate Capitol Hill right 
through the national conventions. During 


GOP Rally: Alf Landon (1. to r.), Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Rep. Joseph Martin, Harry Comery 


the week, the big guns of both blocs were 
momentarily turned upon the Agricultura} 
Appropriations Bill, which temporarily 
stole the headlines from the $1,800,000,009 
defense and the $1,138,693,528 Independ. 
ent Offices Supply Bills. 

After a committee had scissored $154, 
530,263 from President Roosevelt’s farm 
budget of $788,929,519, the House added 
$47,500,000 for sugar benefit payments, 
$40,000,000 for the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and $126,828 for dryland 
farming experiments, and finally passed a 
measure calling for a total of $722,001 ,084, 
This represented a net reduction of $66, 
928,435 and is $579,339,231 under current 
expenditures. 

The House bill did not include, however, 
the committee-deleted items of $25,000,000 
for farm-tenant loans and $72,687,212 for 
disposal of surplus farm commodities; nei- 
ther did it renew the current $225,000,000 
in parity payments. 

The Senate prepared for another econ- 
omy test this week over the Offices Supply 
Bill. As the measure now stands—at $1, 
138,693,528—it is $56,010,945 under budg- 
et estimates; and it includes the follow- 
ing increases not contained in the House 
measure: $39,000,000 for the Maritime 
commission, $710,000 for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, $250,000 for the 
Federal Works Agency, and $175,000 for 
the Civil Service Commission. From it 
$1,628,739 has already been slashed. 

In the midst of the economy war, Sen. 
Sheridan Downey of California introduced 
in the Senate during the week a new Town- 
send Pension Bill which is essentially the 
same as that offered last year; it calls for 
payments not to exceed $200 a month to 
persons over 60, but instead of a 2 per cent 
transaction tax to defray the cost, it pro- 
vides for a 2 per cent gross income tax 
upon all salaries and wages of more than 
$250 a month and on incomes over $3,000 
of farmers and businessmen. 


Significance 


The basis for the economy drive is tra- 
ditional Congressional revulsion against a 
tax bill, in or out of an election year; but it 
is also symptomatic of a popular feeling in 
evidence even in state capitols. At Albany, 
N.Y., for example, prizes have been of- 
fered by a citizens’ group for legislators 
contributing the most to economy in leg- 
islation. 

Actually, the “economies” are not all 
that they seem. Many of the “reductions” 
are in authorizations—commitments for fu- 
ture spending. And it is no secret that the 
House expects the Senate to restore most 
of the bona fide cuts. 

One disquieting indication that the Con- 
gressional “conversion” to economy may 
not be of the lasting variety is the last-min- 
ute $40,000,000 rider for REA. 

That item represents a modest revival of 
last year’s unhappy-Spend-Lend Bill, of 
which it was originally a part. 
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Be My Valentine 


Early Christians observed Feb. 14 as a 
festival in honor of a third-century martyr, 
known posthumously as St. Valentine. Less- 
inhibited pagans noted that in mid-Feb- 
nary the birds started to bill and coo. 
Qut of that coincidence has grown a ma- 
jor industry—the publishing of millions 
of greeting cards, the production of thou- 
sands of heart-shaped boxes of candy, and 
the staging of myriad high-school dances. 
And last week, as 1940’s crop of “Be My 
Valentines” went on sale, it became evident 
‘that the love angle had surrendered pride 
of place to platonic friendship this year. 

“Friendship” cards—the “To Someone 
Sweet” and “Because You’re You” type— 
are away out in front, despite the popular- 
ity of a special Leap Year number to facili- 
tate proposals by mail. A new feature—also 
selling well—is a Valentine with perfumed 
flowers, and hearts scented with old laven- 
der. “It creates a better atmosphere for the 
message,” a card editor explained to a 
NewswEEK investigator. 

But the swing to platonic messages 
doesn’t mean that the boys and girls have 
forgotten all about love. As a matter of 
fact, the “I Love You” type of card is the 
second best seller. Altogether, nature ob- 
servers and followers of the third-century 
martyr are expected to spend some $6,000,- 
000 for scented hearts by Feb. 14. 


On the Dies Front 


Ever since Dies committee witnesses in 
1988 began to call the American League for 
Peace and Democracy “Communist,” the 
group has been under a cloud. Last week, 
undermined by collapse of the anti-Fascist 
front and discredited by the European war, 
the league dissolved itself with a slap at 
the Dies committee. 

But Martin Dies had no time to claim 
credit. Rep. Frank E. Hook of Michigan 





















Facsimile kisses on Western Union’s wires... 


- Wide World 
... outmode the frills and lace 


had attempted to link him to William Dud- 
ley Pelley, fugitive Silver Shirts leader. As 
proof, Hook offered a set of letters sup- 
posedly written by Pelley to his ex-Wash- 
ington agent, David Mayne. But Mayne 
replied that he had written the notes him- 
self at the request of two labor lobbyists. 
Hook thereupon urged the Rules Commit- 
tee to expunge his remarks from the Con- 
gressional Record, but he refused to apolo- 
gize. Finally, Rep. John J. Dempsey, 
spokesman for the Dies group, said he 
planned to turn the whole affair over to 
the Department of Justice. 

Another Dies-condemned organization— 
the American Youth Congress—was thrust 
back in the news by John D. M. Hamilton 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The head 
of the Republican National Committee, in- 
vited to address the Congress’ meeting in 
Washington from Feb. 9 to 12, declined to 
do so “until it purges itself of its Com- 
munist elements.” The First Lady coun- 
tered by inviting 40 Congressmen to the 
White House to meet the Youth Congress’ 
leaders. 

Meanwhile the Jewish People’s Com- 
mittee in New York announced that the 
Justice Department had promised to in- 
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vestigate the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin. 
Actually, the committee had misconstrued 
a routine acknowledgment of the receipt 
of its letter as a promise of immediate 
action. But real speculation was caused by 
the Detroit radio priest himself. When ad- 
mirers tuned in last Sunday for his regular 
weekly sermon, they heard this cryptic an- 
nouncement: “Father Coughlin knows why 
neither he nor any other person is speaking 
over this microphone today. Probably 
events transpiring this week will enlighten 


you. 









Census Revolt 


For more than a century, a provision in 
the Federal Census Law has made refusal 
to answer enumerators’ questions punish- 
able by a fine of $100 or 60 days in jail. 
Yet enforcement is so rare that the law has 
not been invoked once during the 40 years 
William L. Austin has been Director of the 
Census Bureau. 

Last week Austin’s field men in upstate 
New York feared they might have to break 
a precedent. At Olean a newspaper report 
that 232 questions would be asked when 
the 1940 decennial survey began Apr. 2 
stirred the populace. Census Bureau Man- 
ager William O. Kendrick asked indignant 
citizens, mostly women, to attend a meet- 
ing at which he explained that only 64 
queries would be put—32 on population 
and 32 on housing. In any event, he 
soothed, the information given would not 
be divulged. 

Olean housewives were not impressed. 
One remarked: “I'll not waste a whole af- 
ternoon entertaining one of those snoop- 
ers.” Another left the meeting on an omi- 
nous note when she observed that “they'll 
have to build a lot of jails to hold all of us.” 


150 Years After Jay 


Supreme Court’s Anniversary 
Celebrated Throughout Nation 





On Feb. 1, 1790, John Jay of New York, 
William Cushing of Massachusetts, and 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania sat down in 
the old Royal Exchange in lower Manhat- 
tan Island, and waited vainly for three 
others ‘to keep a historic rendezvous. The 
next day, back again, they greeted John 
Blair, belated on his journey from Vir- 
ginia, and formed a quorum. After a busi- 
nessless ten days, spent mainly in wonder- 
ing what had happened to the other two, 
they adjourned. John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, it later developed, had stayed at 
home, piqued because he had not been 
named head of the group, and Robert Han- 
son Harrison of Maryland had rejected an 
offer to be present. 

Under these obscure circumstances the 
world’s most powerful judicial body—the 

















Supreme Court of the United States—was 
born 150 years ago, with Jay as the first 
Chief Justice of the United States. Last 
week, Washingtonians took time off to pay 
tribute to Jay and his companions. Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes and seven 
of his colleagues—Frank Murphy, newly 
appointed Associate Justice, was in Palm 
Beach resting before taking up his duties— 
took part in a solemn ceremony in the new 
white marble court building; special serv- 
ices were held in the Senate and the House, 
and the graves of departed Justices were 
decorated throughout the nation. 
Provided for by the Constitution and 
organized under the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
the Supreme Court did not hear arguments 
in a single case for two years after its ini- 
tial sitting, and the Justices were occupied 
for the most part on Circuit Court benches. 
Cases remained few for several years after- 
ward; it was not until 18038 that the tribu- 
nal Jaid the basis for what was to become 
its source of great power. In that year, 
Chief Justice John Marshall, in a case in- 
volving a Washington, D.C., justice of the 
peace whose commission President Jeffer- 
son sought to withhold, established the 
right of the court to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of acts by the legislative and 
executive branches of the government. 
This assumption of authority has been 
solidified through the years. On one oc- 
casion President Andrew Jackson made his 
celebrated remark: “John Marshall has 
made his decision; now let him enforce it”; 
but except for outbursts like that the opin- 


The U.S, built tent cities for California Okies 


ions of the Justicss—which have no legal 
provision for enforcement—have been al- 
ways uniformly obeyed. 

Contrary to public notion, the highest 
tribunal has seen plenty of change. Since 
the Constitution—as Chief Justice Hughes 
once pointed out—is in effect merely what 
the Justices say it is, their opinions have 
perforce run a course of cyclical swings, 
which keep the court flexible and vital. Nor 
has the number of Justices remained the 
same; in 1801 the bench was reduced to 
five, in 1807 increased to seven, in 1837 
boosted to nine, in 1863 raised to ten, in 
1866. reduced to seven, and in 1869 fixed 
at the present nine. 

The most spectacular effort to change 
the nurhber since then was in 1937 when 
President Roosevelt sought to increase the 
membership up to fifteen in order to gain 
control’ of court opinions. His fight had 
dated from May 1935 following the high 
court’s summary rejection of the NRA as 
unconstitutional. But time eventually op- 
erated in his favor and last month he ob- 
tained a five-man majority on the bench 
(Newsweek, Jan. 15). 

Pointing out that the people made the 
Constitution, Chief Justice Hughes said: 
“It is our responsibility to see that their 
will as expressed in their Constitution shall 
be faithfully executed in the determination 
of their controversies. And deeply conscious 
of that responsibility, in the spirit and 
with the loyalty of those who have pre- 
ceded us, we now rededicate ourselves 
to Our task.” 


NEWSWEEK 


Harris & Ewing 


Okie Remedies 


John Steinbeck’s epic story of the Dust 
Bowl refugees posed a question which has 
caused countless thousands who were 
moved by “The Grapes of Wrath” in print 
or on the screen (see page 37) to ask: 
what is being done about them? To find 
the answer, NEwswEeEk last week mace a 
survey. The answer: a half-dozen plans 
have been put forward, but nothing sub- 
stantial has been done yet to solve the 
problem. 

Starting in January 1936, when the 
Okies (from Oklahoma) and other home- 
less Dust Bowlers began to pour in droves 
into the Golden State, the problem has, in 
fact, grown steadily worse. By last Sep- 
tember, a total of 350,000 had arrived, and 
the stream since has carried between 6,000 
to 7,000 a month over the lush borders. 

The nomads have settled for the most 
part in the southern San Joaquin Valley, 
from Stanislaus County south to the Teha- 
chapi Mountains, where the Federal gov- 
ernment has built camps for them. Smaller 
groups, however, have scattered over the 
entire state, overflowing into neighboring 
commonwealths, and today move with the 
crops. It is estimated that an average ml- 
grant family makes $289 a year and spends 
most of it traveling from crop to crop. 

Most schemes that treat with the prob- 
lem begin and end with the Federal gov- 
ernment. Last year,Gov.Culbert L.Olson, 
who has proposed a self-help or production- 
for-use program, wired President Roose- 
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yelt that California must depend upon 
Washington to provide funds to feed, 
dothe, and house the itinerants. Last fall, 
the Western Governors Conference urged 
the Federal government to adopt an assist- 
ance program that would discourage addi- 
tional Dust Bowlers from leaving their 
home states; at the same time the con- 
ferees asked Federal aid, by purchase of 
lands and extension of the rural housing 
program, to assimilate those already set- 
tled in Far Western areas. 

A State Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee headed by Chairman Harrison Rob- 
jnson and a subcommittee in charge of 
Paul Eliel, Stanford University industrial- 
relations expert, are at present making 
exhaustive inquiries into the migrant prob- 
lem. Robinson believes that the Okies and 
others are there to stay and thinks the 
state could easily absorb 500,000, since 
many migratory workers are needed for 
seasonal farm tasks. a 

A group -called the California Citizens 
Association seeks a Federal program to 
return the visitors to their homes and re- 
habilitate them there. Harold Pomeroy, 
Associated Farmers executive, suggests in- 
creased development of diversified farming 
to keep workers busy continuously. Carey 
McWilliams, author of “Factories in the 
Fields,” who is State Director of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, is working on a scheme 
of rural housing to improve migrant work- 
ing conditions. Paul C. Smith, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle general manager, has 
mapped a campaign to induce large land- 
owners to break up tracts into small par- 
cels and sell them on easy terms to the 
nomads. 





Fleet Problem 


Defense Forces Get a Workout 
While Congress Pares Budget 


Since Jan. 10, fighting ships of the United 
States Atlantic Squadron have been plow- 
ing back and forth through the blue Carib- 
bean in a problem involving the hypo- 
thetical defense of Puerto Rico, keystone of 
the eastern defenses of the Panama Canal 
(see map) . Last week, with the first phase 
of the annual winter naval games con- 
cluded, 22 gray war vessels turned their 
prows toward Venezuela and the adjacent 
islets of the Lesser Antilles. Immediately 
this speculation arose: did the problem en- 
visage defense of the Dutch islands lying 
between the United States and South 
America? 

The Navy Department refused to com- 
ment, but foreign naval attachés recalled 
President Roosevelt’s warning to Europe 
last September that no transfers of sov- 
ereignty over American territory would be 
countenanced. The tentative itinerary, too, 
seemed to confirm the idea. Half the squad- 
ton, under Rear Admiral Hayne Ellis, was 


scheduled to visit Curacao, Aruba, and 
Bonaire, rich and strategic Netherlands is- 
lands off the Venezuelan coast, while the 
rest of the ships made the round of Vene- 
zuelan ports. And on their way home to the 
Guantanamo Bay base in Cuba, all the 
fighters planned to call at St. Eustatius, 
a speck of Dutch soil just over the horizon 
from the American-owned Virgin Islands. 

But if the Navy was secretive about its 
fleet (one reason for this, it was explained, 
was that most of the ships were also tech- 
nically still on neutrality patrol; publicity 
might lessen their chances of stumbling 
on “something interesting”) , the Army had 
an announcement to make. After studying 
the results of last month’s Puerto Rican 
Military Department maneuvers, the first 
since Uncle Sam marched in in 1898, the 
brass hats agreed that the island had justi- 
fied its selection as a future Caribbean Gi- 
braltar. “It’s an artilleryman’s paradise,” 
an officer exulted after the hypothetical 
enemy landing force had been beaten off. 

The Marines were active in the Carib- 
bean, too. Last week, 2,000 men of the 
First Brigade, Fleet Marine Force, were 
completing two months of special landing 
maneuvers on Culebra Island. Protected 
by the island’s isolation, they were trying 
out in actual service half a dozen newly 
developed items of equipment—new types 
of tanks, plane landing gear, and other 
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and 19,000 tons of equipment in the face 
of “enemy fire.” 

Present at the critique were Admiral 
James O. Richardson, commander-in-chief, 
United States Fleet; Lt. Gen. John De- 
Witt, commander of the Fourth Army; 
Brig. Gen. Henry R. Burgin, who com- 
manded the defending Blue force; and 
Maj. Walter C. Sweeney, commander of 
the Black invaders, who estimated that the 
streamlined unit, comprising half the men 
of an old-time division, had four times the 
striking power through improved arms and 
increased mechanization. 

On only one front did the defense forces 
meet defeat. At Washington, an economy- 
conscious Congress (see page 16) con- 
tinued to trim Army and Navy appropria- 
tion bills, right and left. A proposal to 
spend $40,000,000 on an air-raid warning 
network was dismissed with the comment: 
“Who’s going to raid us?” 


That Feb. 2 Shadow 


Few folks still put stock in the legend 
that groundhogs emerge every Feb. 2, and, 
if they see their shadows, retire for six 
more weeks of wintry weather. Last week, 
however, three faithful bands went through 
the ritual as usual: 

At Punxsutawney, Pa., where the tra- 
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Defense key: Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 


in.ovations. Overhead, Marine airmen 
worked on attack and bombing problems. 

Across the continent, at the Monterey 
Presidio, in California, some of the nation’s 
biggest defense figures complimented each 
other on the outcome of last month’s joint 
Army-Navy “invasion” of California, in 
which the “streamlined” Third Division 
from Fort Lewis, Wash., landed 7,000 men 


ditional groundhog is called the Seer of 
Gobbler’s Knob, citizens predicted more 
winter. In Quarryville, Pa., the Slum- 
bering Groundhog Lodge, clad in the tra- 
ditional top hats and nightshirts, an- 
nounced that their woodchuck had seen 
his shadow, but so fleetingly that he would 
spend less than six weeks in hiding. Atop 
Mount Royal in Canada, a handful of 
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Slumbering groundhog 


faithful observers reported glumly that the 
local marmot had seen a shadow as big as 
a European war cloud. 

Score: two to one for long underwear. 





Pacific Poker Game 


Japan Stands Pat on China: 
U.S. Holds Embargo Wild Deuce 


After some loud talk to mark expiration 
of the 1911 Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation (Newsweek, Feb. 5), the 
Japanese-American poker game—with the 
trade of the Orient and mastery of the 
Western Pacific in the pot—subsided into 
silence last week. 

At Tokyo, Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita addressed the Diet on Japan’s inter- 
national relations. Instead of offering any 
concrete concessions to America, he reiter- 
ated Japan’s determination to “stabilize 
East Asia.” But, he insisted, the nation 
has “absolutely no desire to do away with 
the rights and interests of third powers in 
China.” What he may have regarded as 
his highest card was the inference t’i:at the 
United States, instead of combating the 
New Order, should join Japan in exploit- 
ing conquered China. 

At Washington, skeptics in Congress 
directly concerned with the poker game 
called Arita’s high card a joker. Neverthe- 
less, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
Sen. Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, and 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New York ap- 


pealed to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to go slow with America’s 
wild deuce—Chairman Key Pittman’s reso- 
lution which would permit the President 
to embargo exports to Japan. Passage, they 
maintained, would constitute an “affront” 
to Tokyo that might lead to war in the 
Far East. One new card showed up during 
the week. An appeal was sent to Protestant 
pastors throughout the country to support 
the embargo proposal in their sermons 
last Sunday. 

The comparative silence that marked 
the American-Japanese poker game was 
partly the result of mounting trouble over 
the nation’s proper role in Finland’s war 
with Russia. Congressional hesitation to 
grant official loans to Helsinki apparently 
ended hope of assistance from that quarter, 
but the nationwide sympathy for the 
hardy Finns found many unofficial out- 
lets. Sen. Pat Harrison of Mississippi asked 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to expedite any Finnish applications so 
that Americans as individuals could buy 
Finnish bonds. Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan 
who commanded the 27th Division in 
France, organized Fighting Funds for Fin- 
land, Inc., in the first 24 hours $8,000 to 
buy arms arrived unsolicited. A benefit 
performance of “Skylark,” starring Ger- 
trude Lawrence, in New York City netted 
$2,479 for Herbert Hoover’s Finnish Relief 
Fund, while the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil began a drive to raise $500,000 for re- 
lief. 


Significance 


The lull in embargo talk does not signify 
doubt on the part of the government re- 
garding its attitude toward Japan. Rather, 
that particular ace is likely to be kept 
until Japan needs a forceful reminder that 
there is a limit to American patience. 
Meanwhile, Pittman can be expected to 
continue his fulminations, and boycott 
groups will be given every opportunity to 
speak their minds as a means of maintain- 
ing pressure on Tokyo. Conversely, Arita 
will keep up his talk of “immutable poli- 
cy,” and the Japanese Army will push its 
New Order in China. 





Hemispheric Turnpike 

Since 1923 a modern highway linking 
North and South America has been a slow- 
ly materializing dream among powerful 
Pan-American groups from Washington 
to Buenos Aires. In 1929, Congress ex- 
pedited action by ordering a survey of the 
section between Laredo, Texas, and Pana- 
ma City, and in the same year it named 
a commission to consult with Canada on 
a link between Alaska and Seattle. 

Last week, after a decade of round- 
table discussion and field work, this super 
pike designed to stretch from Fairbanks 
to Buenos Aires broke into headlines from 
two places. In Chicago, the American 
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Road Builders Association approved a f. 
nancing plan urging the immediate flota. 
tion of $160,000,000 in bonds by an inter. 
national bank. In Ottawa, the American 
and Canadian commissions ordered indj- 
vidual surveys for the Alaska road. 

The route through Latin America js 
not much beyond the blueprint stage, 
although it is now possible to drive com. 
fortably over the new highway to about 
80 miles south of Mexico City. The sec. 
ond stage of the southern hookup, be- 
tween Eastern Panama and Bogota, Co- 
lombia, has been explored but is still im- 
passable. From that point the proposed 
road will go directly to Quito, Ecuador, 
and Lima, Peru. Branching off there, the 
pike will pass into Argentina either via La 
Paz, Bolivia, or Santiago, Chile. 
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New Battle in War of Nerves 


Keys Nations for Offensive 


Allies Would Throttle 
Hitler Adds 


France to His Enemies 


Reich Forever; 


Over the western front last week there 
crept the first hint of spring—a two-day 
thaw. Then the temperature dived again. 
Still more snow piled onto the armies that 
have stood immobilized from Switzerland 
to Luxembourg since last September. (The 
British announced their total battle losses: 
fourteen.) But from the leaders of all the 
belligerents came speeches promising bitter 
campaigns ahead, boasting of preparations, 
and assuring victory. 


‘Devil’ 

On the dismal, blacked-out streets of 
Berlin the temperature fell below zero on 
the night of Jan. 30, and icy gales whipped 
across the Tiergarten. Yet 10,000 elderly 
Nazis tramped into the Sports Palace, the 
great party arena. They had been given 
tickets a few hours previously but didn’t 
know what for. True, it was the seventh 
anniversary of Hitler’s appointment as 
Chancellor. But no celebration had been 
held in Berlin; no flags had flown, and no 
speech had been scheduled by the Fiihrer, 
who had not appeared before a large audi- 
ence since he missed death by only eleven 
minutes last November in the Munich 
beer-hall explosion. 

But down the main aisle of the Sports 
Palace swept Hitler himself, surrounded by 
a heavy guard and accompanied by the 
most prominent Nazis—with the notable 
exception of Marshal Goring, who was not 
present at the Munich gathering either. 
The audience greeted the Fiihrer with a 
chorus of “heils” and then throughout his 
address kept up an undertone of coughing. 
Berlin’s coal supply has almost completely 
given out. 

Hitler wore the same simple field-gray 
uniform in which last Sept. 1 he told the 
Reichstag of the invasion of Poland. But 
this time instead of making a ringing 
declaration he delivered what several for- 
eign correspondents adjudged to be a re- 
markably inconclusive speech. As he spoke 
he twisted his hands nervously, and great 
searchlights constantly played on the audi- 
ence while guards and secret police care- 
fully watched for any suspicious move. 

The Fihrer recovered some of his 
aplomb when he got to Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain. He folded his hands 
in mock piety and said: “When Mr. Cham- 
berlain preaches from the Bible it seems to 
me as if the devil is approaching . . . with 
a prayer book . . . I praise Mr. Churchill. 








Acme 


Vigil: R.A.F. sentry in France 


He openly states what old Mr. Chamber- 
lain secretly thinks.” 

The Nazis have all along berated the 
British in similar terms but hitherto they 
have spared the French. But this time 
Hitler himself gave the signal for the 
abandonment of this policy with a bitter 
tirade against Premier Daladier, who has 
demanded the restoration of Austria: “Oh, 
M. Daladier, you will get to know my 
Ostmarkers [Austrians]. They will enlighten 
you personally. You will get to know them 
personally, M. Daladier. They will teach 
you there are no longer any German 
groups.” 

Finally, the Fiihrer boasted that “since 
I have stepped into the political arena I 
have not slept a single day of importance, 
let alone the past five months. I can as- 
sure you that what has been accomplished 
in the past five months surpasses that 
which was achieved in the previous seven 
years.” He cried that since the Allies 
“wanted war... they shall have it!” And 
he promised that it would be a struggle 
to the end for “this generation holds Ger- 
many’s future or downfall.” 

The day before Hitler’s speech, Dala- 
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dier had set him a high standard in verbal 
virulence. He defined the Fiihrer’s war aims 
as the “systematic and total destruction 
of those conquered” and claimed that Hit- 
ler meant to take “from them their whole 
political and economic existence . . . His- 
tory and culture . . . their wealth, and, to 
prevent any revolt, he wipes out their 
leaders and scientifically seeks their physi- 
cal and moral degradation.” And like the 
Fiihrer the Premier promised a “total war 
—which certainly cannot be long in break- 
ing out.” 


‘For Our Lives’ 


The day after Hitler’s pyrotechnics, 
Chamberlain delivered a typically unexcit- 
ing reply to it before the National Defense 
Public Interest Committee, a nonpolitical 
body. After an opening gibe that the time 
and place of his address didn’t have to be 
concealed, the Prime Minister scarcely 
mentioned the Fiihrer. Instead, he simply 
detailed Britain’s war preparations: more 
than 1,250,000 men under arms; seven 
times as many men employed in plane 
construction as in 1935-36; 67 aviation 
training schools with a staff of 42,000 in 
Canada in the near future; doubled pro- 
duction of guns and shells since the start 
of the war. 

Then, as if to offset the unfavorable 
effect of Winston Churchill’s speech last 
fortnight urging neutrals to enter the war 
on the Allied side, Chamberlain assured 
them that Britain did not “for one mo- 
ment” question their right to decide this 
for themselves. And he apologized for the 
“inconvenience” caused by the British 
blockade and promised that after the war 
one of Britain’s primary aims would be 
“the restoration of international trade.” 

On Saturday of this week, Oliver Stan- 
ly, the mild-mannered and _ bespectacled 
successor to Leslie Hore-Belisha as War 
Secretary, took up where Chamberlain 
left off. To a Newcastle-upon-Tyne audi- 
ence Stanley used hard words: “Make no 
mistake. We are fighting not only for our 
ideals and our ideas but we are fighting 
for our lives.” He pictured the result of a 
German victory on Britain: “A small over- 
crowded island with its recovery impossi- 
ble and even its survival in doubt.” Then 
in ambiguous language he gave the grim- 
mest definition by any member of the 
government to date of Britain’s war aims 
—that neither “under this or any other 
regime must [Germany] have the power to 
inflict on the world the misery and suf- 
fering which twice in our lifetime they 
have done” (see page 22). 


Significance 


Although the approach of spring has 
quickened anticipation of an offensive, 
last week’s speeches revealed nothing 
either as to Germany’s real plans or any 
intention the Allies may have to extend 
the war to the Balkan or Scandinavian 
flanks. This silence, plus many other signs, 
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indicated that such schemes are still in the 
discussion stage. But the oratory, showing 
that the war of nerves has become more 
bitter than ever, did tend to make these 
contemplated blows more inevitable. 

First, the Fiihrer on his side indicated 
that the Nazis now lump the French and 
British together and have given up all 
hope of forcing a peace by propaganda. In 
addition, Hitler is now apparently con- 
vinced—and attempting to convince the 
German people—that the loss of this war 
will mean the extinguishment of the Reich 
as a nation. 

Second, the example of Poland has fos- 
tered the belief in the Allies that they will 
meet a similar fate in case of defeat. This, 
in turn, has bolstered the doctrine that the 
Reich can be beaten only by a decisive 
military defeat and caused a stiffening of 
war aims to include for the first time—al- 
though Stanley didn’t explicitly state it— 
a demand that Germany be rendered per- 
manently unable to wage war. 





Pax Britannica 


Union, Dismemberment Groups 


Talk Terms—TIf, As, and When 


The World War was in its third year 
when the British Parliament officially start- 
ed tackling the problems of peace by the 
appointment of a committee to work out 
details of the settlement. Before that com- 
mittee presented its report—which became 
the basis of Allied peace discussions—near- 
ly another year had gone by. 

Since the outbreak of this war, a secret 
“peace department” of the Foreign Office, 
its personnel of experts known only to the 
higher-ups in Whitehall, has been busy 
studying data for the next settlement. It 
is concerned not with any “appeasement” 
now—it .has been purposely kept under 
cover to present that misconception—but 
with helping to make the peace a lasting 
one when it comes. 


Federalization 

This is the official body which is trying 
to put substance into the so-far vague aims 
expressed publicly by statesmen. Mean- 
while—and nothing like so quietly—plenty 
of unofficial and near-official molders of 
opinion have been at work. Aside from 
such extremists as Pacifists, Communists, 
and Fascists, these fall roughly into two 
schools: the one advocating European 
federation; and another confining its 
aims to the “Delenda est Carthago” 
principle—that Germany must be de- 
stroyed. 

The backers of federation believe that a 
permanent peace for Europe and the world 
can be brought about only by a federal un- 
ion of states all responsible to one central 
authority. 
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Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung 


Wartime humor: German dream of French attack 











you'll get run over by a lorry!” 
{Seen and heard by St. John Cooper in a French village.] 





London Daily Express 


The idea is an old one. It was tried in 
ancient Greece. Henri IV of France 
broached it in the sixteenth century; Wil- 
liam Penn advocated it in 1693; Benjamin 
Franklin urged Europe to follow the Amer- 
ican example in 1787; Napoleon had a sim- 
ilar idea, planning to rule the federation 
himself, however. Victor Hugo, in 1849, 
predicted a United States of Europe; and 
in 1923 Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, an 
Austrian-Japanese, started a Pan-Eu- 
ropean movement in Vienna and even de- 
vised a flag for his union. An eventual 





Le Canard Enchaine, Paris 
« > 
Sorry, I can’t read your hand 
three lines have been censored.’ 


United States of Europe was also the 
dream of the late Aristide Briand. 

In the pre-Munich crisis, a Federal Un- 
ion organization was launched in Britain. 
Then early last year Clarence Streit, who 
had been The New York Times’ corre- 
spondent at Geneva for a number of years 
and watched the League of Nations die a 
slow and gradual death, published a book 
called “Union Now.” He suggested a un- 
ion of the democracies—United States, the 
British Commonwealth, France, Switzer- 
land, the Low Countries, and the Scandi- 
navian nations. The book was just what 
the movement needed to catch on in both 
hemispheres. Streit became the high priest 
of federalization and his book its Koran. 

The British Federal Union took in more 
than 12,000 members at the rate of 600 a 
week. It has clubrooms on Piccadilly, gives 
cocktail parties to lure the elite of Mayfair, 
and with the January issue, took over as 
its organ the magazine World Review, 
edited by a former foreign correspondent, 
Vernon Bartlett. Backers of the union in- 
clude the Marquess of Lothian, British 
Ambassador to Washington, Lord and 
Lady Astor, Sir William Beveridge, Sir 
Norman Angell, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, the 
Archbishop of York, Wickham Steed, Har- 
old Laski, Liddell Hart, and J. B. Priest- 
ley. Among others with influence are Prof. 
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Julian Huxley, the influential weekly The 
Economist, and Sir Walter Layton, chair- 
man of The London News Chronicle. 
The biggest solid bloc of support, how- 
ever, comes from the British Labor party, 
which has made the slogan “Europe must 
federate or perish” one of the six points 
jn its peace program. These campaigners 
believe they are beginning to get results. 
Both Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
Premier Daladier have hinted at a federal 
scheme for postwar Europe—an outgrowth 
of the present Anglo-French military and 
economic ties which are to last at least six 
months after the war. They spoke vaguely, 
but Hugh S. Watt of The London Daily 
Telegraph revealed that he knew “on the 
terms of highest authority” that British 
leaders had virtually decided on federaliza- 
tion. Moreover, as the war of nerves drags 
on, the public is showing an increasing in- 
terest in knowing what the aim of it is. 


Atomization 

Federationists and those who want to 
split up the Reich, share one wish in com- 
mon: to squelch Germany permanently as 
a disruptive force in Europe. But the goal 
of the atomization school is more specific. 

This line of thought is more popular in 
France than in Britain. It also had received 
encouragement from other than French 
sources. In a symposium on war aims pub- 
lished in London in December Count 
Strachwitz, member of the former Aus- 
trian Government, said Germany should 
be transformed into a loose federation of 
autonomous states, but that Prussia should 
be split into Pomerania and West Prussia. 
Otto Strasser, organizer of the anti-Nazi 
“Black Front,” and Hermann Rauschning, 
author of “The Revolution of Nihilism,” 
are members of a German National Coun- 
cil formed abroad to help defeat Hitler. 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her Captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 

Jan. 5—Leslie Hore-Belisha is replaced as 
British War Minister by Oliver Stanley. 

Jan. 30—Adolf Hitler, on the eighth anni- 
versary of his accession to power, warns the 
Allies that Germany will soon commence a 
total war on land, sea, and air. 

Feb. 2—Foreign Ministers of the Balkan 
Entente (Rumania, Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia) meet in Belgrade to discuss the 
means of maintaining neutrality. 
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In a program prepared for submission to 
the Allies the council also recommended 
that the new Germany be given federal 
status but “Prussia must be split up to 
destroy forever the Prussian hegemony.” 

With this and other stimulation, opinion 
in favor of atomization has hardened 
tangibly in Britain. Being more hard- 
boiled, it is less talked about from public 
platforms than federation and a “New or- 
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‘Atomization’: London armchair strategists have begun to map a ‘new Germany 
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der” to follow the war. Reputable speak- 
ers have rarely gone beyond saying that 
Britain should realize it is at war with the 
whole German people, not just the Hitler 
regime as Prime Minister Chamberlain said 
at the start. 

. Officially Britain still stands by a peace 
with no annexations, and with self-deter- 
mination of peoples. Such open talk as 
there is of dismemberment of Germany 
usually is explained in advance as a con- 
cession that probably will have to be made 
to France when victory comes. Even those 
who favor atomization aren’t agreed on 
the details. But such a plan in one form 
or another is said to have the backing of 
First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill, two former First Lords, Alfred 
Duff Cooper and L. S. Amery, Dominions 
Secretary Anthony Eden, Field Marshal 
Lord Milne, Lord Beaverbrook, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The people who think this way have no 
organization, as the federationists have. 
Some individuals, though, have worked out 
plans in detail. Last week one such map— 
more significant as a trend in public opin- 
ion than as accurate future geography— 
was received from Newsweex’s London 
correspondent. 

It splits Germany into four Regencies— 
Westphalia, Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Pomerania. The Rhine would be its west- 
ern frontier and the Oder—but 50 miles 
from Berlin—its eastern, with the restored 
Austria extending as far north as’ Mainz. 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia would gain 
more ground than they lost, and Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark get additional ter- 
ritory. Most of the Germans—Bavarians 
excepted—would be moved back to the 
Regencies, all separate states under Allied 
domination. The names Germany and 
Prussia would disappear. 
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L. war the life of Britain depends 
on the convoy system; yet the system 
works in silence, and the public knows 
little about the nature of its actual opera- 
tion. Newspapers rarely mention it ex- 
cept in such cases as last week’s destruc- 
tion of a submarine which had been 
broken through, and the rescue of the 
crew by the cunvoy. 

There are three essential factors to 
consider in war convoy: security in trans- 
it, speed, and volume of traffic. 


Spadework 

Long before this war started much 
spadework had to be done in prepara- 
tion. The attitudes, locations, and re- 
sources of probable neutrals had to be 
considered. The volume of traffic, its im- 
portance, and the possible danger to 
normal trade routes had to enter the 
calculations. Oil being a vital war neces- 
sity, the need for imposing the fueling 
burden upon localities outside the im- 
mediate war zone was given thought. 
Points of assembly, ports of departure, 
and ports of delivery had to be selected. 

Speed in various cargo carriers, and 
the fact that at the start of the war 
shipping would be so scattered that all 
vessels could not enter convoy im- 
mediately were also points noted. The 
needs of allies had to be anticipated. 
Only then could a paper plan be ready 
for execution once war was declared. 

While the duty of security during sea 
transit is exclusively the lot of sea and 
air forces, the bulk of detail in operating 
the system falls on other shoulders, such 
as port authorities and the Board of 
Trade. Even the factor speed depends 
less upon the rate through the water a 
convoy travels than it does upon efficient 
organization and administration at the 
ports of departure and delivery. The sys- 
tem is gigantic; cumbersome at first it 
gains momentum and effectiveness as 
the war moves on. 

Early in the last war, the Allies had a 
species of convoy across the Atlantic. 
Its guard consisted of a single light 
craft, whose principle duty was that of 
convoy leader. The Grand Fleet, with its 
component of light craft, was at Scapa 
Flow, in wait for the German High Seas 
Fleet, for Britain first had to maintain 
her sea power. Craft not assembled with 
the fleet were assigned to patrol duty in 
the British Isles and elsewhere. Hunting 
for a submarine under the patrol system 
was like searching for a needle in a hay- 
stack. It did not provide adequate es- 
cort protection to merchant shipping. 


The Silent Convoy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


A British convoy crosses the sea in safety 


Shortly after we entered the war the 
British became convinced that an efficient 
convoy system was essential, and that 
our great contribution lay in sending our 
destroyers to Europe for escort duty. 
After some persuasion from Admiral 
Sims, our representative in England, the 
Navy Department conceded, sent all our 
destroyers to Europe, and started a huge 
building program in this type. The escort 
convoy system, starting late and under 
the stress of war, could not then give 
full protection to merchant ships but it 
did begin to show the worth of convoy. 


Efficiency 

The present war opened differently. 
The convoy system had been perfected 
and immediately went into smooth opera- 
tion. There was no High Seas Fleet to 
watch. All efforts could be directed 
toward ships carrying supplies and Allied 
troops. 

When a convoy is assembled vessels ap- 
proximating the same speed group to- 
gether, though high-speed ships may be 
included, if not sailing alone or in a 
high-speed convoy. In the last war the 
Leviathan, Great Northern, and North- 
ern Pacific always sailed alone, picking 
up the escort on the other side. 

Vessels joining convoy take stations in 
the series of columns. The important 
duty of a convoyed ship is to keep sta- 
tion and avoid collision, an arduous task 
in thick weather. 

Normally from start to finish the con- 
voy kas three successive escorts. During 
the exit, port naval forces assume the 
duties of mine sweeping and air and sur- 


Wide World 


face patrol, until the deep-sea escort final- 
ly takes over. Then comes the long trek 
across the Atlantic under its protection. 
If raiders are feared a heavy ship is 
along, as well as the lighter craft fitted 
to cope with the submarine either by sur- 
face action or from the air. All carry an 
anti-aircraft defense. 

Stations of the escort ships may change 
to suit conditions, but the convoyed ships 
must keep their assigned stations in the 
column. A naval craft is leader and issues 
all convoy orders. In addition to his own 
sealed orders, the captain is in constant 
touch with headquarters and keeps com- 
mand until his charges are turned over 
to the last of the three escorts—the forces 
sent to conduct them to their final desti- 
nations. These security forces consist of 
light craft, mine sweepers, and a greatly 
augmented air patrol. In numbers they 
exceed the sea escort. 

Sinkings so far show that efficient con- 
voy has left the best target for the sub- 
marine and the aircraft only the lone neu- 
tral or enemy ship. Because of the de- 
fense precautions taken, figures indicate 
that the total sinkings are about one- 
third of what they were in the last war 
for the same elapsed time. Of ships under 
convoy only one-fifth of 1 per cent have 
been lost. Air power, the newest weapon, 
has still to prove its superiority against 
an efficient defense. The submarine saw 
its heyday in the last war and is not keep- 
ing up its previous successes in this. One 
reason is that submarine detection de- 
vices have been perfected; another is that 
now the submarine may be spotted and 
destroyed from the air. 
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The Finnish Gateways 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


:. spite of all the Finnish vic- 
tories, analysis of the actual military posi- 
tions of the opposing forces shows that 
this war is the old story of the besiegers 
pounding at the castle gates. The defend- 
ers must bar all entrances, while the 
Soviet attackers can win in the success- 
ful storming of any one gate. Thousands 
of Russians are casualties; thousands 
more are reported pocketed, but still the 
Soviet hordes pour across the frontiers. 

The time-honored slogan “Outnum- 
bered but never outfought” may embla- 
zon the Finnish shield. But the military 
doctrine of the battle going to the side 
with the last reserves is threatening Fin- 
land’s defense. The holding of the gates 
will depend inevitably on outside help. 

A brief study of these gates will be 
made here, showing their relation to each 
other, and on which of the fronts lies 
Finland’s greatest danger. 


The Gateways 

However poor its execution may have 
been, the soundness of the Russian strat- 
egy in making use of the factor of great 
preponderance of force to attack all along 
the line is beginning to show its true sig- 
nificance as the Finnish war fog slowly 
clears (War Week, Dec. 25, 1939). 

The Russian plan as now unfolded in 
the campaign includes two well-defined 
objectives: the occupation of the Kare- 
lian Isthmus and the cutting of Finland 
in two. 


Karelian Isthmus—At this gateway, 
20 miles from Leningrad (see map), the 
offensive is a combined frontal drive 
across the isthmus directed on Viipuri 
with a flank attack north of Lake Ladoga 
pointed at the Sortala region. The fron- 
tal drive at times assumes the role of a 
holding attack. However, it always press- 
es on in search of openings. 

The flank movement on this front 
swings from Kitela eastward to the Kol- 
laanjoki, thence north of Suojarvi along 
the Aittajoki. The Russians are held on 
these lines so far. Nevertheless, they are 
on the offensive. 


Eastern Gates—Through these en- 
trances there have been two distinctive 
penetrations—the Lieksa and the Suo- 
mussalmi drives. These offensives were 
evidently coordinated to reach the Ka- 
jaani region with the Bothnian port of 
Oulu as the main objective. The Lieksa 
movement was primarily intended as a 
flank support to the effort to the north, 
the vanguard of which gained the 
Nurmes-Joensuu railway, but was finally 
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Finland: three vital theaters in 
the war between Russia and Fin- 
land and the fronts (jagged lines) 


driven back to the frontier. The Suomus- 
salmi initial penetration was more suc- 
cessful, reaching Hyrynsalmi, then later 
was pushed back to Suomussalmi with 
disastrous losses. A Russian victory 
through these gates with the spearhead 
of the attack at Oulu would have cut that 
famous “waistline.” However, at least 
for the time being, this danger has been 
removed. 


Northern Gates—In this grouping are 
included the two remaining fronts, Pet- 
samo and Salla. The Red drives in these 
sectors are closely combined, having the 
same objective. It is Rovaniemi, the key 
railhead and supply base for all North- 
ern Finland. 

The Petsamo sector, it will be recalled, 
was occupied by the Russians after es- 
tablishing a beach head at the Port of 
Liinahamari. The opposing forces then 
seesawed back and forth until they rested 
near Héyhenjarvi, where they now face 
each other. The report that the Russians 
are massing some 50,000 troops at this 
gateway portends a resumption of the 
drive southward toward Ivalo and Ro- 
vaniemi. 

The Salla gate stands as the most im- 
portant of the northern and eastern en- 
trances through which the Red Army has 
penetrated the Finnish frontier. Here the 
Russians made their deepest penetration, 
the advance troops reaching the environs 
of Kemijairvi—terminal of the railway 
through Rovaniemi to the Gulf of 
Bothnia. From this position, the Rus- 
sians were thrown back to Markajarvi— 
20 miles southwest of Salla and some 25 
miles from the rail terminal—a position 
they now occupy and from which an 
offensive of great import may be ex- 
pected to be launched. 


Summary 


The eastern gates being eliminated 
from imminent storming, the main Finn- 
ish danger zones at the beginning of the 
week were on the Karelian Isthmus (in- 
cluding the flank movement north of 
Lake Ladoga) and in the Rovaniemi 
area. A Russian victory in the isthmus 
campaign would bring the war to an end. 
And the Russian penetration through 
Rovaniemi would permit the invader to 
attain his multiple objectives: gaining 
the shores of the gulf, controlling the 
region and highway northward to the 
Arctic, dividing Finland in twain, sever- 
ing the rail and road communication 
with Norway and Sweden, and establish- 
ing a foothold on their frontiers. 
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Pals: ex-Kaiser and Poultney Bigelow 


The Kaiser’s Letter 
Crony Reveals Wilhelm Wants 


Nazis to Turn on Bolsheviks 


Poultney Bigelow, an 84-year-old writer 
who lives at Malden-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
gave to newspapers on Feb. 1 part of a 
letter which he had received from his 81- 
year-old friend, ex-Kaiser Wilhelm. It con- 
tained the first reliable statement of the 
exile’s views on the war: 

“The magnificent stand of the Finns has 
smashed the nimbus of Bolshevism and 
set people thinking, with the result that 
the wish for peace is gaining ground. 

“The belligerents should stop fighting 
and join their forces to help the Finns. 
They should fight in one line to rid the 
world and civilization of Bolshevism.” 


Pals 


The letter had arrived uncensored from 
Doorn, with no authorization to publish 
it. Bigelow decided to risk giving offense 
because there have been so many contra- 
dictory rumors about the Kaiser’s views on 


the war. A condition of Wilhelm’s residence 
in Holland is that he keep out of politics. 
Although sharing the Kaiser’s views on 
Russia, Bigelow still believes the Nazis 
can beat the Allies. 

The friendship of the American writer 
and the former All-Highest dates back 
some 70 years. John B. Bigelow was Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Ambassador to France, and 
his son Poultney went to school in Ger- 
many with the young Crown Prince Wil- 
helm. The American has written a biog- 
raphy of his friend and many books sym- 
pathetic to Germany. 

With his sharp and often unpopular 
opinions and his white beard, Bigelow has 
some of the flavor of a lightweight George 
Bernard Shaw. He believes in autocratic 
rule, has hobnobbed with Mussolini, and 
once said President Roosevelt ought to be 
dictator for life. 

Bigelow broke with the Kaiser in 1914 
and severed all his German connections, in- 
cluding life membership as a founder of the 
Imperial Yacht Club at Kiel. In 1930, how- 
ever, he spent three days with the Kaiser 
at Doorn, much of the time reading con- 
fidential documents. They convinced him 


that he had wrongly condemned his old 
friend and that first Russia and then Brit. 
ain had been responsible for starting the 
last war. Since 1933 Bigelow has paid an 
annual visit to Doorn. Among other com. 
mon interests, both are noted wood chop- 
pers. Bigelow dislikes steam heat and chops 
the wood for his own Franklin stove jn 
Bigelow Homestead at Malden. 

In younger days Bigelow was a traveler 
and sportsman, with such things to his 
credit as taking the first canoe through 
the Iron Gates of the Danube and the 
founding of Outing, the first American 
magazine of amateur sports. He is still 
vigorous except when gout lays him up. 
And on Feb. 3 he sailed again for Europe, 
planning first to visit Mussolini, then pay 
his usual visit to the baths at Wiesbaden 
and finally—if he can get a visa to cross 
the troubled Dutch border—go on to 
Dooru. He enlightened reporters who won- 
dered how he had obtained a passport to 
the war area: “I can’t live without going 
to Wiesbaden. I told President Roosevelt 
that he would have to give me a passport 
or I would ha’nt him like Banquo’s ghost.” 





Bombers Over Finland 


Blue Skies Favor Aerial War 
but Isthmus Assaults Fizzle 


Into the busy little Norwegian port of 
Bergen last week steamed the American 
freighter Mormactide. Workmen hauled 
crates from the hold—planes from the 
United States. There were only eleven— 
the first of 44 Brewster pursuit ships re- 
leased by the United States Navy for Fin- 
land. But even for this driblet the Finns 
last week were profoundly thankful. For 
from the Mannerheim Line to the ports on 
the west coast the Russians carried the war 
into the air. 

These large attacks began on Jan. 29. 
Bombers from Russia’s convenient new 
bases in Estonia flew over Finland all day 
showering even small towns with explo- 
sives. As perfect weather continued they 
were able to keep up the attacks day after 
day in that demoralizing regularity on 
which the success of air tactics depends. 

Their favorite target was the city oi 
Rovaniemi, railway junction in the mid 
north and administrative headquarters for 
the foreign volunteers being trained in 
Finland. On Jan. 31, 27 bombers smashed 
at Rovaniemi, killing fifteen and injuring 
60. The next day 43 appeared over the 
town. Many of the bombs fell harmlessly 
in the Kemi River, but by Feb. 3 Rovan- 
iemi was a town so badly battered that 
the great majority of the population had 
fled. 

To some extent anti-aircraft guns—ex- 
cellent Bofors weapons from Sweden— 
kept the planes high and prevented vital 
damage to Finland’s communications and 
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industries. But even without destroying 
their objectives the Russian raids succeed 
jn another purpose: to demoralize and 
disorganize the ordinary commercial life 
of Finland by a continuous series of at- 
tacks and thus undermine the industrial 
structure that keeps the army in the field 
supplied. 

To cope with these attacks the Finns 
must have pursuit planes to drive off the 
raiders and bombers to attack the Russian 
bases—the only real deterrents to such 
raids. The Finnish Air Force started the 
war with the inadequate force of 150 to 
900 planes. Since then it has received more 
than 100 British ships and undisclosed 
numbers of Italian and Swedish craft. Two 
weeks ago the Finns attacked the Rus- 
sians’ Estonian bases, and last week as a 
sign that these reinforcements were going 
into action they announced that a “certain 
harbor”—identified as the great Soviet 
base of Kronstadt—had been bombed. 

The 290-mile-an-hour American Brew- 
ster planes on their way to Finland are not 
the very latest type. Neither are the 250- 
mile-an-hour Gloster Gladiators which the 
British have been shipping to Finland (35 
more arrived in Bergen last week). But 
they are good enough to face the Russian 
ships which experts consider two years be- 
hind first-rate Western models. Last week 
the British Air Ministry intimated that as 
American planes purchased by the Allies 
arrive in Britain, more second-line Allied 
planes will be released and shipped to Fin- 
land. 


Tank Sleds 


The air war overshadowed one of the 
most spectacular Russian land attacks of 
the Finnish campaign. The Finns reported 
that near the western end of the Manner- 






Swedish volunteers (left) help the Finns resist Russia 


Wide World 


President Kallio of Finland 


heim Line at Summa the Soviets launched 
a six-hour night artillery bombardment. 
Then, in the early morning, the Finns were 
astonished to see huge tanks pushing ar- 
mored steel sleds, 6 feet wide and 12 feet 
long across no man’s land, while smaller 
tanks laid smoke screens. When these con- 
traptions had almost reached the Finnish 
front lines, Russian soldiers poured out, and 
advanced—only to be thrown back by Finn- 
ish grenades and machine-gun fire. The 
Russian communiqué, not even mentioning 
the tank sleds, denied they had started an 
offensive on this front and said the only 
fighting had been between small units. 
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As Finland continued to win victories 
and take terrific punishment from the air, 
its Parliament met and heard old Presi- 
dent Kyosti Kallio offer—for the second 
time since the war started—to conclude 
any kind of “honorable peace” with Rus- 
sia. A reply soon came in the form of a 
radio broadcast from Moscow: “The Fin- 
nish bandits will be destroyed and exter- 
minated ... We will achieve victory under 
our great leader Joseph Stalin, a man with 
the heart of a scholar, the face of a work- 
man, and the appearance of a soldier.” 





Balkan Flank 


Belgrade Conference Is Front 
for Great Powers’ Tug of War 


Balkan conferences have rarely attracted 
much attention outside of Foreign Min- 
istries. The issues have been too obscure, 
the countries too remote. Yet last week as 
the Foreign Ministers of Rumania, Tur- 
key, Greece, and Yugoslavia met nervous- 
ly in Belgrade, 150 newspaper men and 
unnumbered spies and special agents 
poured into the Yugoslav capital. The lit- 
tle Balkan states had become the most im- 
portant diplomatic flank in the war be- 
tween Germany and the Allies. 


‘Common Vigil’ 

It was in 1933 that Rumania, Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia first formed the 
Balkan Entente. Adolf Hitler had just 
come to power in Germany. The new Al- 
lies had no thought of the Reich. Instead 
their pact was aimed at Bulgaria, from 
whom each had seized territory after the 
World War, as well as at territory-demand- 
ing Hungary. But last week when the En- 
tente again assembled it was Germany 
that bulked largest—the Reich’s war with 
the Allies, its pact with Russia, its trade 
demands on Rumania and to a lesser ex- 
tent on all of them. 

This fear of somehow becoming involved 
in the war threatened to paralyze the con- 
ference. Yugoslavia’s Foreign Minister, 
Alexander Cincar-Markovich, took pains 
to keep in line with the policy of Italy. 
Mussolini has taken the lead in urging 
Hungary and Bulgaria to moderate their 
territorial demands—particularly on Ru- 
mania—and the Balkan Entente to make 
some concessions to the two irredentist 
nations. 

Turkey’s Foreign Minister, Siikrii Sara- 
coglu, had contributed to the fears of the 
conference by remarking as he left Angora 
that Turkey, because of its pact with the 
Allies, was “not neutral but merely out of 
the war”—thus giving it a status of “non- 
belligerency” balancing Italy’s, Foreign 
Minister Grigore Gafencu of Rumania 
came from the most jittery country in the 
Balkans. Even Premier George Metaxas 
of Greece walked a tightrope—he is per- 
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sonally pro-German but must favor Britain 
for reasons of policy and geography. 

The four leaders promised correspond- 
ents that nothing sensational would occur 
and for three days they conferred in dead 
secrecy without even a secretary present. 
But every day the Belgrade atmosphere 
grew noticeably more cordial and after the 
final session the conferees summoned news- 
paper men to the Foreign Office and proud- 
ly issued a communiqué that despite its 
cautious phraseology revealed a far greater 
measure of cooperation than had been ex- 
pected. It provided: (1) for a seven-year 
extension of the Balkan Alliance, (2) a 
“resolute, pacific policy” of neutrality, (3) 
a mutual “common vigil” to preserve each 
member’s independence and integrity, (4) 
better relations with Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Significance 


The present is one of the few major 
wars in history when it has not been to 
the immediate advantage of any power to 
fight in the Balkans. It was knowledge of 
this that made the Belgrade conference a 
comparative success, instead of the swan 
song of the Balkan Entente which had 
been predicted. All knew that their safety 
depended on the continued counterbalance 
of interest between the great powers. 

Germany would rather get the now vital 
Balkan supplies peacefully. Russian ag- 
gression in the Balkans would probably 
bring direct conflict with Italy, at least 
rivalry with Germany, and possibly war 
with the Allies on two fronts—Finland and 
the Balkans. And the Black Sea is a vul- 
nerable Soviet flank. 

The Allies have an alliance with Turkey, 
although it does not operate against Rus- 
sia. Their Near East force is not yet ready 
and anyway couldn’t undertake an offen- 
sive without Turkish help. Hence they 
would prefer for the immediate future to 
resort to economic action in the Balkans: 
an economic campaign—a “gold blockade” 
—to curtail the flow of supplies to the 
Reich. 

The Balkan states, either singly or to- 
gether, do not have the defenses to resist 
an invasion. Their position is nearer that 
of Poland before its destruction than to 
that of Finland. But if they can keep their 
own enmities in check, they can make in- 
vasion highly expensive for big powers al- 
ready engaged on other fronts. 

Hence, the peninsula probably can stay 
out of war just as long as none of the little 
group—including Bulgaria, which doesn’t 
belong to the Entente, and the Danubian 
neighbor Hungary—lets itself be used as a 
tool by one of the belligerents. 

The “common vigil” decided on at Bel- 
grade was one step toward this unity. 
Hungary and Bulgaria also have been less 
pressing in their territorial claims on the 
Entente countries. And Italy, the nearest 
strong nonbelligerent, seems anxious to 
foster their neutrality as extra insurance 
for its own position. 


Sea: Third Weapon 
Bombers Supplanting U-Boats 
and Mines in Blockade Duel 


To hamper German aviators, Britain’s 
censor long ago banned the publication of 
weather news until it had become too stale 
to be interesting. But last week the coun- 
try’s bitterest cold wave in 46 years, ac- 
companied by heavy snowfall, had caused 
the worst transportation tie-up in British 
history. All over the country trains were 
stalled, roads blocked, and supplies dislo- 
cated. The censor had to give up, and 
newspapers were allowed to write about 
the current weather for the first time this 
winter. 

On Jan. 29, apparently hoping that 
snowed-in airfields would tie down British 
fighting planes, Berlin sent about twenty 
twin-engined Heinkel bombers across the 
icy North Sea to attack merchant shipping. 
But the British had kept runways clear, 
and all along the 500 miles of coast, from 
the Shetland Islands down to Kent, single- 
motored Spitfires and Hurricane fighters 
went up. 
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Torpedoing of a British freighter, photographed from the late Graf Spee 


Nevertheless, the raiders’ tactics of at- 
tack, aided by North Sea mists and dense 
masses of low-hanging clouds, enabled them 
to outwit the speedy fighters. Operating 
singly at widely scattered points, but 
chiefly near the estuaries of the Tay in 
Scotland, the Tyne, and the Humber, the 
black bombers in many cases stayed aloft 
behind screening clouds before suddenly 
diving through gaps at their prey. 


NEWSWEEK 


Then, bursts of machine-gun fire first 
cleared the decks, or felled ships’ gunners 
who ran to their posts. After that, came 
showers of bombs. And so swift were these 
attacks that British fighters were seldom 
able to spot the bombers. When they did, 
the raiders escaped in every case by dodg. 
ing back into the clouds. 

Many of these attacks took place within 
sight of shore. In one case in the Tyne 
area hundreds of watchers on the shore saw 
one of the raiders wheel and dive in an at- 
tack on the 4,966-ton freighter Llanwern, 
Near-by armed merchant ships joined land 
batteries in firing at the bomber, which 
dropped eight bombs without a hit and 
then ran away from the fighters success- 
fully. 

In addition to at least seventeen mer- 
chantmen, two lightships were bombed and 
machine-gunned. And when the unescorted 
3,774-ton Latvian freighter Tautmila was 
attacked off Norfolk, the raider continued 
dropping bombs while the crew were taking 
to the boats. As a result, several sailors 
were killed. 

On Jan. 30, and again on Feb. 2, the 
Heinkels renewed the assault on Allied and 
neutral shipping. This time the British 
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fighters scored some successes. In the first 
raid, they shot down one raider off the 
Northumberland coast and claimed to have 
badly damaged another; and in the second 
they claimed—and Berlin admitted—that 
three raiders had been downed. 

One of these three—forced down near 
Whitby, Yorkshire—was the first enemy 
plane brought down on English soil since 
the war began and the second shot down in 
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the British Isles. (The first crashed in Oc- 
tober at Dalkeith, Scotland.) And though 
all the four-man crew were wounded, two 
fatally, the Nazi pilot landed his ship skill- 
fully without damage. The crew set it afire 
to prevent Britain from learning its secrets. 


Convoy Crasher 

Meanwhile, the combined efforts of con- 
yoying warships and a Royal Air Force 
plane had accounted for a submarine. Mak- 
ing what the British Admiralty called the 
frst submarine attack on a convoy “in 
several weeks,” this daring U-boat on Jan. 
30 fired a torpedo that sank the 5,026-ton 
freighter Waclite and then quickly sub- 
merged. 

Destroyers raced to the spot and dropped 
depth bombs. They lost contact with the 
U-boat, but she was later sighted cruising 
on the surface—and evidently too crip- 
pled to submerge—by a British plane. 
After the plane had dropped one heavy 
bomb alongside her, clouds that settled 
on the water hid the U-boat. When war- 
ships summoned by the plane arrived in 
the vicinity, all they had to do was to pick 
up the crew from their rubber boats. The 
U-boat had already sunk. 

In the three days of air raiding alone, 
the Nazis asserted, 32 vessels had been 
sent to the bottom, including 23 “armed” 
or “convoyed” merchantmen, eight British 
patrol boats, and one mine sweeper. 

Actually, however, the extent of the 
losses through bombings remained buried 
in North Sea and British Admiralty fog. 
And the total number of ships definitely 
known to have been sunk by bombs, as 
gleaned from survivors’ stories, was nine, 
including six British merchantmen of 
19,081 tons, one French freighter of 1,782 
tons, one Swedish of 1,524 tons, and one 
Norwegian of 629 tons. In addition, nu- 
merous others were battered or abandoned; 
and the loss of life was estimated at well 
over 100. The British also admitted that 
the 875-ton mine sweeper Sphinx had been 
disabled by bombs and capsized while be- 
ing towed to port, with a probable loss 
of 54 lives. 

Adding these sinkings to the toll through 
U-boats and mines, total losses for the 
week were twelve Allied ships of 39,359 
tons and fourteen neutral of 24,412 tons. 


Significance 


In contrast with the lethargy on land, 
the sea war so far has produced an inter- 
esting cycle of weapons and counterweap- 
ons. First came the U-boat with its tor- 
pedoes, which the British countered by 
arming merchantmen and instituting con- 
voys. Then came the U-boat-sown mine, 
combated by intensified mine sweeping; 
then magnetic mines laid by seaplanes, 
which produced British “security patrols” 
of German air bases; and finally aerial at- 
tacks on shipping, which the British are 
meeting not only by the defenses of con- 
voying warships but also by arming mer- 
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chant ships with anti-aircraft guns and by 
increasing the vigilance of their combat- 
plane defenses. 

Last week, the special strategic factor 
that produced the Nazi air raids was the 
new mine barrage laid by the British off the 
entire length of the east coast, from Scot- 
land to the English Channel. This pre- 
vents U-boats from getting in close to Brit- 
ish harbors and leaves the warplane as the 
only weapon that can harry shipping in the 
free lane between the mine barrage and 
the coast. 

If the air attacks were on convoys, as 
the Germans claimed, this may be the 
start of the war’s first test of air power 
against shipping protected by anti-air- 
craft defense. So far this has been one of 
the big unanswered questions of the war 
(see War Week). 

Britain refused to admit that any con- 
voys had actually been attacked. And the 
contradiction had a broader significance 
than a mere squabble between propaganda 
offices. One main objective of the air at- 
tacks, as of the mine laying and sinkings by 
U-boats, is to scare neutral shipping out of 
British waters, and especially to keep it 
from accepting convoy protection. This is 
something First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill has been urging them 
to do. 

The Nazis campaign, if successful, would 
help achieve one of the major aims of Ger- 
man strategy—to deprive Britain of the aid 
of neutral shipping. If that could be done, 
Berlin calculates that Britain’s own ton- 
nage would be insufficient to maintain the 
supplies on which she depends for her exist- 
ence, since delays and restrictions imposed 
by the convoy system have cut effective 
shipping space in half. 
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East-West Hope 


Emperor Strikes Lyre in Vain 
to Harmony and Prosperity 


Phoenix Hall, Tokyo, was the scene of 
the annual imperial poetry party on Jan. 
29. One poem was read five times, in keep- 
ing with tradition—the composition of Em- 
peror Hirohito himself. Translated it ran 
thus: “At the beginning of the new year we 
pray that the East and West will live to- 
gether and prosper.” 

In a review of Japanese foreign policy 
at the opening of the Diet (Parliament) 
on Feb. 1, Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
called attention to his country’s “increas- 
ingly cordial” ties with Germany and Italy. 
Otherwise, however, he was unable to re- 
port any fulfillment of the Emperor’s poe- 
tic wish. 

First, there was the delicate matter of 
relations with the United States following 
the abrogation of the trade treaty (see 
page 20), although Arita did say Japan 
had the “confident hope” of restoring those 
relations to a normal—treaty—basis. 

On the same day Arita spoke, Japan 
sent a note to Britain demanding return 
of 21 German seamen seized by a British 
cruiser from the Asamu Maru off Yoko- 
hama on Jan. 21. Meanwhile the Japanese 
army of occupation had put the screws 
on the British and French Tientsin Con- 
cessions, blockaded since June 14. Sentries 
refused to let food go into the concessions 
until Feb. 1, when an inadequate five 
truckloads a day finally were allowed to 

Nor were things going any too well be- 
tween Japan and its new friend, Soviet 
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Russia. The Tokyo Foreign Office spokes- 
man had to announce that the negotiations 
over the Outer Mongolian-Manchukuan 
frontier broke down after the sixteenth 
meeting, on Jan. 30, of representatives of 
both sides. Agreement was impossible be- 
cause both brandished “official” maps sup- 
porting their claims. And War Minister 
Gen. Shunroku Hata accused the Russians 
of having committed “scores of illegal 
acts” in the frontier region following the 
Sept. 15 truce. 

Finally, to add to Japan’s troubles, the 
Diet reassembled in a critical mood. Takao 
Saito, an outspoken leader of the Minseito 
party who went to the Yale Graduate 
School, asked some questions that were 
extremely embarrassing to the army. He 
wanted to know how long the “China in- 
cident” was going to last, what the “new 
order in East Asia” meant and what the 
Japanese had gained from their heavy sac- 
rifices. Saito had to face the consequences: 
he resigned from his party and was called 
on the carpet by the disciplinary committee 
for speaking out of turn. 





For Gallantry 


On Dec. 22, King George VI bestowed 
the “Medal of the Military Division of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Em- 
pire for Gallantry” on the late Comdr. 
Frank Richard Jolly, who brought the 
destroyer Mohawk to port although he 
was mortally wounded in a German air 
raid. Nobody paid special attention, for 
the OBE is one of the most common of 
British awards. 

Not until weeks had gone by did the 
Admiralty reveal that in official ranking 


this medal is second only to the famous 
Victoria Cross. Newspapers ever since have 
been plugging the medal. For in this war 
of nerves, pride in such things helps keep 
up morale. Instead of being the forgotten 
honor among Britain’s 26 different kinds 
of military awards, the medal now has be- 
come one of the best-known. It has espe- 
cial appeal as an emblem of the empire, 
whereas most of the others are strictly 
British. 

Created in 1917, when King George V 
instituted the OBE, it is known as the Em- 
pire Gallantry Medal, entitles the recipient 
to put EGM after his name and ranks 
with the VC in two important features— 
the two medals are the only awards given 
without regard to class, rank, or income 
and the only ones that may be awarded 
posthumously. The VC can be awarded 
only for military service, but civilians can 
win the EGM. None has so far, although 
the opportunity may come in the case of 
air raids on cities. 

The original design of the EGM has re- 
cently been changed so that the obverse 
side, instead of a representation of Britan- 
nia with the inscription “For Gallantry,” 
now bears the profiles of King George V 
and Queen Mother Mary with the inscrip- 
tion “For God and the Empire” (see il- 
lustration) . 


{ British soldiers and sailors speak of the 
more commonly awarded war decorations 
as “coming up with the rations.” The crack 
has some basis, since in the British, as in 
all other armies and navies during war, the 
handing out of medals to men in the ranks 
is systematized to a considerable extent in 
order to stimulate initiative and boost 
morale. 





Victoria Cross 





Empire 
Gallantry Medal 


Britain’s two highest hero medals 


At first all decorations are held back ty 
see what standard of conduct may be ex. 
pected. Then a regular scale of awards j; 
decided on—so many per unit per month, 
The British Navy, being the service which 
has seen most action, already has been able 
to make its calculations. Last week it was 
learned in London that the scale would be: 
one decoration per 250 men on active sery. 
ice every six months and one mention jp 
dispatches per 100 men; for shore service 
the scale is one decoration per 1,000 men 
every six months. 


Side Lights of the War 


André Maginot, the sergeant who be. 
came War Minister and built the Maginot 
Line, will remain buried between the 
graves of his father and son at Revigny. 
The French Government asked permission 
to move his body to the Pantheon at 
Paris, but his mother refused last week. 
Revigny is near Verdun, where Maginot 
was wounded several times and received 
eight citations in the last war. It is with- 
in sound of the guns of this one. 





§{ London has shrunk from largest city to 
third place on account of the war. Mobili- 
zation plus the evacuation of children and 
government employes has reduced the 
population from 8,655,000 to about 5,500,- 
000. New York has 6,930,000 and Tokyo 
6,500,000. 


] Last week’s best-known exile recruit was 
Prince Ernst Rudiger von Starhemberg, 
who became a lieutenant in the French in- 
fantry. Starhemberg used to be Vice Chan- 
cellor and Fascist leader in Austria. He 
escaped the Anschluss and when the war 
started offered to organize Austrian vol- 
unteers to fight for France. The Nazi 
Government thereupon confiscated his 
several castles and all his property, from 
which he used to support the Fascist 
Heimwehr as a private army. 


{ Finland refused to accept Sven Olav 
Lindholm, Fiihrer of the Swedish Nazi 
party, as a volunteer to fight Russia. 
Lindholm had resigned from the Swedish 
Army, where he was an artillery sergeant, 
to go to Finland. 


4] The war has tripled the marriage rate in 
France, doubled it in Canada, and raised 
it by 31 per cent in Britain and by almost 
50 per cent in 56 of the largest German 
cities. In France a soldier can marry with- 
in two hours after a girl says “Oui,” i0- 
stead of waiting the ten days required by 
civil law. A soldier also can marry by 
proxy, it he thinks there’s any use in it. 
On the other hand, in Germany, where 
authorities were recently encouraging 
everybody to become parents, the army 
has announced that soldiers cannot marry 
unless they are at least 21 years old and 
“mature of character.” 
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Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 


‘Trade’ by Carl L. Schmitz, Widener Memorial Medal winner 
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Trend to Gaiety Spotlighted 


by Pennsylvania Academy Show 


In the same room where the Declaration 
of Independence had been signed 29 years 
earlier, 71 Philadelphians—including the 
painter Charles Willson Peale, Joseph Hop- 
kinson (who wrote “Hail Columbia”) , and 
the country’s first native-born sculptor, 
William Rush—met in 1805 to organize 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. Thus, in Independence Hall, the na- 
tion’s oldest institution devoted to the 
fine arts was born. 

For the 135th time since that founding 
the Academy last week opened its annual 
show of contemporary American art: 270 
oils and 117 sculptures by 365 artists from 
seventeen states. Like most of the recent 
big American shows, this year’s Philadel- 
phia annual is gayer in spirit than those of 
other seasons: today’s artists seem more 
interested in people and landscapes than 
in Social Significance. 

The prizewinners likewise reflect this 
trend. The Temple Medal for “the best 
picture in the show” (an award more re- 
stricted than it sounds because work by 
any previous winner is ineligible) went to 
a Russian-born New Yorker, Morris Kan- 
tor, for “Lighthouse.” A George Grosz self- 
portrait took the Carol H. Beck Medal for 
the best portrait; a typical Maine seascape 
by Marsden Hartley won the J. Henry 
Scheidt prize for “special importance”; 
and the Widener Medal, sole sculpture 
award, was awarded to Carl L. Schmitz 
for a relief, “Trade.” 

Francis Speight, an Academy instructor 
who took the Jennie Sesnan landscape 
award with “Straw for the City’s Horses,” 
and Frances Cowan, who won the Mary 
Smith prize with “Wetzel’s Kitchen,” were 
among the Philadelphia prizewinners. Lo- 


cal visitors to the exhibit—which runs un- 
til Mar. 3—showed natural interest in 
other local products. These include a land- 
scape by the veteran Henry McCarter; a 
figure study by George Biddle, expatriate 
Philadelphian who lives at Croton on Hud- 
son, N.Y.; and a portrait of the painter’s 
wife (the former Gloria Braggiotti of New 
York and Boston) on her wedding day by 
one of the city’s promising younger artists: 
Emlen Etting, 34, who was graduated from 
Harvard (’28), studied in Paris for four 
years, and now lives in suburban Haver- 
ford. His oils—shown in January at the 
Midtown Galleries in New York—have 
much of the same wistfully romantic qual- 
ity as Paul Valéry’s poetry, which Etting 
has translated and illustrated. 





‘Wide World 


‘Civic Virtue’-—‘God-awful statue’ 
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4] The Philadelphia Museum of Art has 
been little in the limelight this season, but 
it is hard at work installing more period 
rooms to trace the history of culture in 
vivid chronology. Last week Fiske Kimball, 
museum director, showed a NEWSWEEK re- 
porter through his hitherto unpublicized 
South Wing, on which more than $1,000,- 
000 in WPA funds have been spent. One 
new room houses priceless: Persian tiles, 
the next a fantastic fifteenth-century stone 
temple smuggled out of India years ago, 
but now correctly set up for the first time, 
and a Chinese pavilion dating from the 
time of Henry VIII in England which the 
museum bought during the 1928 over- 
throw of Peiping. On the floor below, 
four categories of applied arts—wood, tex- 
tiles, ceramics and glass, and metals—will 
be shown in elaborate, well-lit rooms. 
When the completed wing is opened to 
the public (possibly this spring) , the great 
Fairmount Park museum will be about 
half finished. 





Fat Boy’s Sanctuary 


Among the pronunciamentos of New 
York City Park Commissioner Robert H. 
Moses, who is given to pronunciamentos, 
is this: “We have the most God-awful 
statues in the world.” And of all the mon- 
uments in Manhattan, Civic Virtue—an 
11-foot, 57-ton male nude armed with a 
sword and trampling on two writhing mer- 
maids (symbolic of civic corruption, or 
temptation to man) —stands alone in God- 
awfulness. 

Eighteen years is a long time for a 
statue to grate on a city’s nerves, but there 
has been only contempt for the Fat Boy 
since the brothers Piccirilli—Giulio, Attilio, 
Ferruccio, Tomaso, Horatio, and Furio, 
who executed Frederick Maunonnies’ de- 
sign—dumped him on the green grass in 
front of Mayor John F. Hylan’s office in 
City Hall Park on the Mayor’s 54th birth- 
day. 

Hylan deemed him “degrading to wom- 
anhood and demoralizing to children”; 
the New York League of Women Voters 
raised its collective voice in shrill scorn at 
the depiction of woman as a civic evil; even 
the stately New York Times called the 
statue “notorious coagulated ooze” and 
“that amoeban blemish.” But for all that 
old piano legs held out until last week, 
when Commissioner Moses served final 
notice and announced that the $60,000 
hunk of marble would have to trample his 
mermaids elsewhere than City Hall Park. 
Moses doesn’t care where, but “Bill Sykes 
Leaving the Bath” (another of his many 
aliases) may be hauled to the Long Island 
Borough of Queens to decorate the front 
yard of a projected new Borough Hall at 
Kew Gardens. Borough President George 
U. Harvey admits he doesn’t know much 
about art but is willinz to inherit a free 
piece of statuary. 
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New York Press Photographers Association 


Pictorial-class winner at N.Y. Press Photographers’ show: Alan Fisher’s photo of the Joseph Conrad 


FOURTH ESTATE 


News Camera Men on Parade: 
500 Pictures in N.Y. Show 


Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New 
York, who has something to say on a 
great many occasions, had a pungent 
word for the fifth annual exhibition of the 
Press Photographers Association of New 
York, Inc., which opened this week in the 
Empire State Building. “I have often 
said,” he wrote President William C. 
Greene, “that the only dictators we al- 
low in this country are the press photog- 
raphers ... A newspaper camera .. . [is] 
the most dangerous and deadly weapon 
of modern times.” 

Dictators or not, the camera men love 
the “Little Flower” for he is a first-rate lens 
subject. As proof of that fact, his photo- 
genic face was liberally sprinkled among 
the more’ than 500 exhibited pictures. 


Oddly, the Mayor’s features failed to take 
a first prize. 

The winning camera men: Alan Fisher 
of The World-Telegram, the pictorial first 
prize, for his picture of the three-masted 
schooner Joseph Conrad; Harry Harris 
of the Associated Press, the coveted spot- 
news award and the Harvey Deuell tro- 
phy, for his “Nazi Riot”— a mounted 
policeman wresting an American flag from 
an anti-Bund demonstrator; Anthony 
Camerano, also of AP, the sports award, 
with his shot of Galento’s third-round 
knockdown of Louis; and Jesse Strait of 
The Daily Mirror, the feature class, with 
a dog.and cat composition. 


FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Tokyo officials broke a twelve-day silence 
las week and revealed the charges which 
prompted the arrest and imprisonment of 
Jaraes R. Young, International News Serv- 
ice’s Far Eastern manager (NEWSWEEK, 
Fels. 5). According to Yakichiro Suma, the 


Foreign Office spokesman, Young alleged- 
ly violated the army criminal code on two 
separate counts. He sent from China “to his 
head office in America and to newspapers 
and magazines in Japan, some 38 extremely 
slanderous news articles regarding the Jap- 
anese forces” in China. Secondly, he spread 
“fabrications and false rumors . . . among 
many Japanese and foreigners at the Im- 
perial Hotel.” 


7 A unique, new service for hotel guests 
was inaugurated in Beverly Hills, Calif, 
when the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel engaged 
the firm of Russell Birdwell & Associates 
to dispense free advice to any guest with 
a public-relations problem. Visiting leaders 
of industry, society, stage, and screen may 
request helpful tips when faced with a 
press interview. 


In a 4-to-2 decision, the California Su- 
preme Court at San Francisco upheld three 
contempt-of-court convictions against The 
Los Angeles Times, for the publication of 
editorials in 1937-38 dealing with cases 
then pending before the Los Angeles Sv- 
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perior Court. At the same time, the higher 
court reversed two like convictions. The 
contempt actions grew out of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association’s charges that 
The Times attempted to influence judicial 
opinion by commenting on completed 
court trials before sentence was passed. 
The newspaper plans an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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SCIENCE 





Sex-Gland Transplants: 
Human Type Good, Ape Type 
No Good, Steinach Writes 


“Ah!” said a gentleman addressing a 

50-year-old woman who was pushing 

a baby carriage, “may I congratulate 

you on this new addition to the fam- 

ily? It is, I presume, your infant?” 

“No,” the woman replied, “it is my 

husband. He went to Professor Stein- 

ach. Unfortunately, rejuvenation took 
too well.” 

That joke was one of dozens told in 
postwar Vienna about Prof. Eugen Stein- 
ach, the city’s leading biologist and a 
pioneer in the study of sex glands. It was 
the period when goat- and monkey-gland 
operations raised high hopes of restored 
virility among men who were impotent 
because of age, injury, or disease. But 
Professor Steinach was one of many doc- 
tors who realized that “fountain of youth” 
dreams were dreams and nothing more, 
and last week he told the story of his 
work to the public in an autobiography 
published in New York. (Sex anv Lire. 
233 pages, 82,000 words. Bibliography, in- 
dex. Viking, New York. $3.75.) 

Of particular interest is Steinach’s tale 
of gland-grafting operations he developed 
by rat experiments during a lifetime of 
work started in 1892. The idea was to 
supply weakened men with tissue that 
would provide needed sex hormones. A 
Viennese surgeon tried the technique on 
Leopold M., an army corporal who had 
been made impotent by a gunshot wound. 
The operation consisted of transplanting 
sex-gland tissue from another soldier to the 
corporal and was so successful that. Leo- 
pold M. married a year after the surgery. 

Steinach’s book debunks the popular 
misconception that monkey-gland and 
other animal-to-man transplants are effec- 
tive: “It amounts to self-delusion if people 
seriously believe that the transplantation 
of chimpanzee [tissues] into human beings 
can produce anything but rapidly passing 
effects.” For lasting effects, gland sub- 
stance must be transplanted from man 
to man. 


Other news of the week concerning sex: 


1 That male sex hormones may cure in- 
sanity was indicated in a report to the 
latest issue of the British Medical Journal 
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by Dr. Arthur Guirdham of Bath, Eng- 
land. Of particular interest was the fact 
that none of his four patients was in any 
way suffering from sex-gland upsets. One 
was a 24-year-old man who was afraid his 
heart would stop beating any minute and 
thought, moreover, that he had cancer, a 
brain tumor, or at least appendicitis. After 
this super-hypochondriae received four- 
teen injections of male hormones over a 
period of more than two months, however, 
he forgot his abnormal worries. Dr. Guird- 
ham doesn’t know just how the hormone 
treatment helped, but he believes that the 
substances may find increasing use in 
curing mental diseases. 


§ Das Schwarze Korps, journal of the 
Nazis’ black-uniformed Elite Guards, last 
week pointed out to childless German 
couples how they might produce potential 
troops for the Fatherland: artificial in- 
semination of the woman (the article sug- 
gested that the test-tube father be a rela- 
tive of the husband). But this procedure 
is possible only for couples when the wife 
is not sterile, and the report stated that 
seven out of ten cases of childless mar- 
riages were due to a physical disability in 
the woman.* The journal accounted for 
such situations with the theory that women 
endangered their health by wearing “thin 
silk stockings and fragmentary under- 
wear” in cold weather, and urged the fair 
sex to don warmer winter clothing, im- 
plying that such precautions would lead 
to an important increase in the national 
birth rate. 





*American doctors have estimated that of 
every 100 couples that want children, fifteen 
can’t get them. The fault lies with the woman 
40 per cent of the time and with the man 30 
per cent of the time. The remaining 30 per cent 
of childless marriages include such cases as a 
husband and wife who are unable to produce 
offspring together but might be fertile with 
other mates. 





Prom ‘Sex and Life’ (Viking) 
Prof. Eugen Steinach 
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Dream world: A John Hook- 
ham illustration for G. Gamow’s 
‘Mr. Tompkins in Wonderland’ 


‘Mr. Tompkins in Wonderland’ 


Modern physics teaches that the uni- 
verse is expanding, that an airplane whiz- 
zing through the air is shorter than one at 
rest in its hangar, and that other physical 
changes take place which are either too 
small or too distant to be noticeable by the 
man in the street. But what would every- 
day life be like if these changes were so 
large that they could be seen? 

That question was answered this week 
by Dr. George Gamow, Russian-born pro- 
fessor at George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., in a book called Mr. 
Tompkins In WonpDERLAND (91 pages, 15,- 
000 words. Illustrations, appendix. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2). 

Mr. Tompkins is a simple bank clerk 
who is completely baffled by three uni- 
versity lectures on the more abstract con- 
cepts of physics and then has dreams—six 
dreams, to be specific. In one fantasy the 
amazed clerk stands on a street corner and 
watches as a man on a bicycle pedals by 
him. The cyclist is as flat as a piece of 
cardboard, for in this world the tiny 
changes in length predicted for moving 
bodies by the theory of relativity are in- 
creased about 67,000,000 times. 

Another dream deals with the world of 
the so-called quantum theory which states 
that a moving atomic particle such as an 
electron can never be exactly determined 
and may appear to be in several places at 
the same time. So Mr. Tompkins explores 
a magnified quantum jungle world astride 
an elephant, and when a tiger attacks the 
elephant the bank employe sees the multi- 
ple images of a whole pack of tigers. 

As a companion in most of these Jules 
Verne-ish frays, Mr. Tompkins has a gray- 
bearded professor who answers questions 
and acts as general interpreter. 
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Arcaro Breaks Fast 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Sas of the jockeys at the Hia- 
leah race track in Miami say: “The 
new gate ain’t doing Meade no good.” 

Don Meade says: “It’s not the gate. 
I’m just in a slump.” 

Eddie Arcaro says nothing and goes 
on riding winners. So far in Chapter 
2 of this, the bitterest rivalry between 
two jockeys that racing has seen in 
nearly twenty years, Arcaro is hand- 
riding blithely ahead, while Meade is 
still fighting his way out of a pocket 
back in the ruck. 

The tables have been squarely 
turned since last year. Meade, out- 
lawed for two long seasons for sharp 
practice in the betting ring, came gal- 
loping back from exile to win the 
jockey championship of 1939 with a 
blazing parade of winners. Arcaro had 
a good, even year, but a good year 
was not enough to check the growing 
conviction among horsemen _ that 
Meade, the bad guy, was the best boy 
in the business. Meade rode high. 

“Fator was a good jock, Arcaro’s a 
good jock,” he crowed in the flush of 
victory, “but Meade, that’s a great 
one.” 

Today, with the 1940 season well 
under way, Meade “can’t buy a hit,” 
as they say of a slumping batsman in 
baseball. Arcaro sails evenly on, the 
leading rider of the year to date, the 
highest-paid man in his field. The 
critics are wondering if they jumped 
too soon. Is Arcaro, with his smooth 
competence, his knowledge of horses, 
his judgment of pace, his “savvy,” and 
his versatility, a sounder jockey at 
bottom than the strong, bold, rough- 
riding Meade? 


Has the new Puett starting gate 
got anything to do with it? Some of 
the boys think so. Meade says no. 
Arcaro doesn’t believe so. 

The Puett gate, now in use in Florida 
and elsewhere (see photo on opposite 
page), tends to mechanize the start, 
which is one of the two or three most 
vital points in a horse race. As in dog 
racing, the new gate boxes the animal 
in, shuts his stall at both ends. The 
starter releases the front shutters simul- 
taneously, when all the horses are in the 
gate. It saves time; it does away with 
assistant starters; it checks the fractious 
horse, and theoretically it gets them all 
away in a line. 

Meade was a great starter from the 
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old gate, open at both ends. He used 
to get a jump on the field. There’s a 
theory, shared even by some of the 
jockeys, that a strong jock could literal- 
ly “lift” a horse out of the old gate 
and get him on his way. Meade has the 
strongest hands in racing. He admits it. 

But Arcaro, student of the subject, 
thinks that a jockey’s strength has lit- 
tle effect at the gate, be it old or new. 

“T’ve heard that Meade and Buddy 
Ensor could ‘lift’ their horses outta 
there. Don’t believe it,” says Arcaro. 
“Your horse is trained to break at the 
bell. He takes care of that, not the 
jockey. What the jock has got to do is 
get him in stride. And that’s something 
you do by instinct. I can’t explain it. 
You just feel it when your horse is in 
stride.” 

Arcaro doubts that the Puett gate 
has bothered Meade. Meade says he’s 
in a slump. Arcaro doubts that also. 

“You don’t often hear of a jock 
getting in a slump when he’s riding 
good horses,” says Eddie. 

That would seem to indicate that 
Meade’s policy of taking the bad 
mounts as well as the good ones is 
hurting him. Arcaro chooses carefully. 
He can afford to. Most jockeys wish 
they could. Meade likes to ride good 
horses too, but he’ll take bad ones in 
sheer self-confidence. 


And right there you find the fun- 
damental difference between these two 
bantam athletes, the two best in their 
trade—better, for most men’s money, 
than Richards, Longden, Adams, or 
even the aging Sonny Workman. 

Arearo is cold-blooded and careful. 
He never makes a reckless move. He 
doesn’t waste chances. He studies his 
business. At 24, this long-nosed Italian 
from Newport, Ky., is coldly and prac- 
tically cynical. He seldom bets his own 
money. 

Meade is wild, rough, tough, and a 
gambler. He rides freely and by in- 
stinct. He doesn’t know as much about 
all kinds of horses and conditions as 
Arcaro, and he doesn’t think he needs 
to. He has a de Bergerac temperament 
—up high, or down low. There was a 
time when he thought he could fool 
anybody. It almost cost him his living 
for good. 

Meade won the first round of the 
feud. Arcaro is leading in Round 2. 
And the end is a long way off. 
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Funds for the Finns: 
Joe Williams Spurs Sportsmea 
to Giant Benefit Drive 


There is no difference between man and 
horse—as far as high-jumping ability goes, 
Competing against each other in Squad. 
ron A Armory, New York City, on the 
most equitable basis possible (the horses 
without riders and the men _ without 
horses), the contestants last week wound 
up in an inconclusive draw. Two horses 
and one man—Bernard Millham, a Ford. 
ham freshman—successfully cleared 4 
6-foot-2 barrier. 

Of course, other two-footers might have 
done better. Cornelius Johnson and Dave 
Albritton hold the men’s altitude record at 
6 feet 934. But if further tests are ar- 
ranged, bet on the quadruped. The equine 
record was chalked up by Greatheart, 
owned by Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody of 
Chicago, in 1923. With Fred Veysey in the 
saddle, Greatheart high-jumped 8 feet 
13/16 inch. 

The horse vs. man contest was more 
than just a novel event; it was sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Equestrian Club, as 
a special attraction of the club’s annual 
Horse Show, to aid Finnish relief, and the 
$5,000 proceeds were turned over for that 
purpose. To help this same cause, sport 
leaders have organized a nationwide drive, 
the largest ever undertaken for charity. 
Heading the Athletic Division for Finnish 
Relief is Joe Williams, sports editor of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Williams has 
set up committee chairmen in every sport 
from A to Y—from Archery to Yachting. 

Some of the leading events arranged for 
the benefit of the Finns: eight polo matches 
with such stars as Tommy Hitchcock, 
Devereux Milburn, Pete Bostwick, and 
Eric Pedley; a swimming meet conducted 
by Duke Kahanamoku in Honolulu; a 
baseball game, Mar. 17, either in Tampa 
or Miami, between hand-picked stars of 
the eleven major-league teams training in 
Florida; spring football games between 
college teams in the Southwest; a pro ten- 
nis tournament Mar. 10 in New York with 
Bill Tilden and Fred Perry among the 
cast; 40 fights, including one between Joe 
Louis and an opponent to be picked by 
Mike Jacobs, in New York City Apr. 3. 

The United States Skiing Association 
is selling buttons inscribed “Skiing for 
Finland.” The American Contract Bridge 
League, adopting the slogan “Take a Hand 
for Finland,” has set aside the week of 
Feb. 26 for card parties. Every golf club in 
America will stage a pro-amateur best-ball 
match. 

Three race tracks (Rockingham Park, 
Salem, N. H., Fair Grounds Park, New 
Orleans, and the Detroit Track) will do- 
nate the entire proceeds of a day—the 
gate, their share of the mutuel take, profit 
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from programs, and rent from concessions. 
The coast-to-coast jaunt of Paavo Nurmi 
and his endurance-running heir, Taisto 
Maki, who reached New York last Satur- 
day and paraded under a 27- by 50-foot 
Finnish flag, is expected to earn more 





league clubs, the Philadelphia Athletics, 
the Chicago Cubs, and the Chicago White 
Sox, with sponsorship pending. 

In some cities far from the major-league 
centers, radio listeners will not starve for 
baseball broadcasts. As a year ago, the 








of Wisconsin, had daringly put 25 yards 
between himself and his rivals at the 
seventh lap, and he managed to retain 3 
yards of his fast-fading margin in the cli- 
max sprint, hitting the victory tape in 
4:07.4. The time exactly tied galloping 
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seem that Chicago wasted a large chunk 
of its outlay. The Maroons won just three 
conference titles—in fencing, water polo, 
and tennis—landed third in gymnastics, 
sixth in indoor track, seventh in basketball, 
eighth in outdoor track and swimming, 
ninth in wrestling and baseball, and tenth 
in golf as well as football. 


{ Back on the tournament trail for the 
first time since an appendicitis operation 
last summer, Patty Berg, the 21-year-old 
Minneapolis redhead (national champion 
in 1938), won the Miami Biltmore wom- 
en’s golf championship in Coral Gables, 
Fla., for the fifth straight year. In the 
final match, Patty bagged sixteen birdies, 
nineteen pars, and three bogies—thirteen 
under women’s par—and she outlasted 
Betty Jameson of San Antonio (the 1939 
national champion) 1 up on the 38th hole. 


§] While the New York Americans and the 
Chicago Black Hawks retired to their 
dressing rooms during intermission of a 
New York City hockey game one night 
last week, members of the Metropolitan 
Amateur Hockey League tried out a new 
idea. Rigging up hoops over the cages at 
either end of the Madison Square Garden 
rink, they chose up sides of five men on a 
team and treated spectators to an exhi- 
bition of basketball on ice. The Red Shirts 
out-dunked the Orange and Blue Shirts 6-0. 
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Best Seller 80 Years, 


‘Aguecheek’ Is Still Booming 
—and No One Knows Why 


Eighty years ago, a book of anonymous 
essays was published in Boston under the 
cryptic title “Aguecheek.” The edition was 
small—around 1,000—and after a small 
success the book dropped out of sight. 
But today, under the title “My Unknown 
Chum,” that book is one of the staples of 
the American book trade. It outsells many 
of the spectacular novels on the best-sell- 
ing lists and has made its publisher, an 
otherwise minor textbook firm, known to 
every bookseller in the country. Why it 
sells, what its appeal is, is anyone’s guess. 
Even the publisher doesn’t know. 

“Aguecheek” was the pen name of a 
writer for the pre-Civil War Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. He wrote mostly 
of his travels in Europe; his prose was 
gracious, employing the “felicitous turn of 
phrase,” the quiet pun. He had wide read- 
ing in the classics and in contemporary au- 
thors like Dickens, Thackeray, and Lamb, 
all three of whom he resembled somewhat 
in style and humor. 

Traveling cheaply, living always in mod- 
est pensions where he could study the peo- 
ple at first hand, “Aguecheek” had the hu- 
man touch. He was profoundly interested 
in Catholicism and counseled his Boston 
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A new rink wrinkle: basketball on ice 


readers against hasty judgments of the 
Roman faith. Above all, he was readable. 

In the years after 1859, Americans were 
occupied with other considerations than 
European travel. But the book lived on by 
word of mouth. In the late ’70s, a young 
New Yorker named Henry Garrity came 
across a copy and got hipped on the sub- 
ject. He carried “Aguecheek” with him 
wherever he went, calling the book his 
“unknown chum” and pressing it on his 
friends to read. In 1912, Garrity retired 
from his chemical business and founded 
the firm of Devin-Adair, publishers. The 
first book under the new imprint was 
“Aguecheek,” retitled “My Unknown 
Chum.” 

In a foreword to the reprint, Garrity 
wrote that the author of “Aguecheek” was 














Prom ‘My Unknown Chum’ (Devin-Adair) ; 


Author ‘Aguecheek’ 


supposed to have been one Charles B. Fair- 
banks of Boston, once a librarian in the 
Athenaeum, who had traveled widely, was 
bookish and humorous, had become a 
Catholic convert, and had died at 32 in 
Paris in 1859. But the author constantly 
refers to himself as an old man; he speaks 
of his white hairs and gouty feet, and the 
essays about his Boston youth are full of 
memories of late eighteenth-century events 
like the death of Washington and the rise 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. It was Garrity’s 
opinion that Fairbanks could not have been 
the man. 

The 1912 reprint brought letters from 
all over; “Aguecheek” was not as dead 
as the publisher supposed. Garrity was 
thanked for having rescued a classic, and 
many writers berated him for doubting 
that Fairbanks was the true author. Other 
correspondents volunteered possible au- 
thors, one being a mid-century writer 
named Shillaber who also used the pen 
name “Aguecheek” because he suffered 
from neuralgia of the face. There is noth- 
ing in the text, incidentally, to connect the 
author with Shakespeare’s drunken clown, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek (“Twelfth Night”). 
Garrity never made any great effort to re- 
solve the mystery, sensing that the con- 
troversy would do the sales no harm. He 
was right. 

Since 1912, “My Unknown Chum” has 
sold 137,000 copies and continues a steady 
sale. A 1940 edition with the original title 
page reproduced is just off the presses. 
Sales of the book show certain peak years 
which come when American interest in Eu- 
rope is especially keen. Readers often buy 
more than one copy for gifts; one man 
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pought 100 to distribute among his friends. , 
Testimonials have come from strangely as- 
sorted people—Gene Tunney, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Sen. David I. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, and Oscar of the Waldorf. Henry 
Garrity, who died last year, always adver- 
tised “My Unknown Chum” as “the clean- 
est book in the English language. (My 
UnknowN Cuum. “AGuECHEEK.” 378 
pages, 120,000 words. Devin-Adair, New 
York. $2.50.) 





Pageant of the *30s 


Frederick Lewis Allen, who invented a 
new kind of history book with his “Only 
Yesterday,” has followed it up eight years 
later with a new one which does for the 
1930s what the first one did for the ’20s. 
Because of the turbulence and drama of 
the 80s, perhaps the most critical passage 
in our history, Since YesTerDAy, is a vast- 
ly more interesting book. If it has less of 
the comic spirit, blame it on the times. 

Allen’s method is to flash before your 
eyes the whole gaudy pageant of American 
life, connecting events in a smooth run- 
ning narrative, never descending to tire- 
some staccato. 

He starts on Sept. 3, 1929, the day. the 
Bull Market hits its peak (Steel common 
—26134). That month was the lull before 
the tempest. People were whistling “Sing- 
in’ in the Rain” or “The Pagan Love 
Song.” Everyone complained about the 
new “Squawkies.” Fashionable girls were 
flat-breasted and wore helmet hats low 
over their eyes; what waistlines they had 
were around the hips. There was talk of a 
great municipal center John D. Rockefeller 
proposed to build in midtown Manhattan, 
to have an opera house as its nucleus. 
Amos ’n’ Andy had just finished their first 
two weeks on NBC. President Hoover 
fished at Rapidan River. You could get 
from coast to coast in 48 hours in the new 
TAT planes (with the help of the railroac) . 
Very few worried about high prices. 

Then—the nation rocks back on its heels 
from the impact of the October crash. In- 
dustry slowly comes to a standstill; the 
threadbare ’30s had begun. 

It’s all here—the bank holiday, the 
Roosevelt “honeymoon,” the Lindbergh 
kidnaping, Mae West, Eugenie hats, Huey 
Long’s black eye—right down to that Sept. 
3, ten years later, when war was declared 
in Europe and an era came to its end. 
(Since Yesterpay. 362 pages. 139,000 
words. Illustrations, appendix, index. Har- 
pers, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Wasasu. By William E. Wilson. 
339 pages, 79,000 words. Iilustrations, 
map, bibliography, notes, index. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. The eighth 
and most rewarding volume in the dis- 
tinguished Rivers of America series. 








Hirter’s Twevve Arosties. By Oswald 
Dutch. 249 pages, 72.000 words. Illustra- 
tions, notes. McBride, New York. $3. 
Biographical sketches of the twelve rank- 
ing Nazis—Géring, Hess, Ribbentrop, 
Goebbels, Brauchitsch, Himmler, Rosen- 
berg, Ley, Funk, Frick, Schirach, and 


Streicher—by a former Viennese editor. 


How Green Was My Vater. By 
Richard Liewellyn. 495 pages, 183,000 
words. Macmillan, New York. $2.75. A 
novel of Wales 50 years ago. 


Tue Scrapsook or KATHERINE MaAns- 
FIELD. Edited by J. Middleton Murry. 
280 pages, 61,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. The final collection of Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s literary remains, gath- 
ered by her husband, containing poems, 
short stories, and autobiographical pieces. 

Tue Dark Srar. By March Cost. 428 


pages, 112,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
32.50. A novel of the English theater. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Smvrutty Ricn. By Hulbert Footner. 
348 pages. Harpers, New York. $2. Flora 
Ware had sixty millions and wanted to play 
debutante despite her 67 years. The col- 
umnist of café society, Mike Speedon, had 
an exciting part in the investigation of her 
death. Another ace by the author of “The 
Murder That Had Everything.” 


Muroper Loves Company. By John Mer- 
sereau. 260 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
2. A broken rubber band links the death 
of two Japanese laborers and the destruc- 
tion of ancient olive trees. James Yeats 
Biddle, professor of horticulture, and a 
girl reporter team up to solve the puzzle 
on San Francisco’s Treasure Island. Mod- 
erately good. 
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The Saga of the Okies: 
‘Grapes of Wrath’ Hits Screen 
as Powerful Social Drama 


The protests that followed Hal Roach’s 
decision to film John Steinbeck’s best seller 
“Of Mice and Men” (Newsweek, Apr. 17, 
1939) were a zephyr-in-a-teacup compared 
with the storm that howled in the wake 
of Darryl F. Zanuck’s purchase of the 
author’s even more popular Tue Grapes 
or Wratu. 

Communists accused the Twentieth 
Century-Fox producer of having paid $70,- 
000 for the screen righis at the request of 
wealthy interests in order to keep this 
account of California’s migrant workers 
off the screen; California agriculturists 
threatened to boycott the film and cam- 
paigned against it in the rural press. And 
over the voices of these belligerents were 
heard those of the skeptics who predicted 
that the film would prove little more than 
a soda-pop solution of a draught that had 
packed a white mule’s kick. Ignoring the 
offstage shouts and murmurs, Zanuck pro- 
ceeded to convert one of the most contro- 
versial books of recent years into one of 
the screen’s great films. 

Seen through the eyes of the hungry 
Joad clan, this is the bitter saga of the 
Dust Bowl sharecroppers, of the eroding 
winds and the tractors that forced them 
from their failing land, of their gallant, 
futile trek across the desert on U.S. Route 
66 to California—where state troopers and 
local constables stood grim guard over the 
promised land as a ragged army of some 
350,000 Joads ranged hopelessly up and 
down the Pacific Coast. 

The screen version retains most of Stein- 
beck’s dialogue—censored, but not soft- 











The Okie Joads: Tom (Henry Fonda), Ma (Jane Darwell), and Pa 
(Russell Simpson) in the movie version of ‘The Grapes of Wrath’ 
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ened; the original ending has been- dropped, 
and several of the scenes rearranged for 
the visual medium. But if anything, the 
changes heighten the dramatic effect, and 
Nunnally Johnson’s splendid script, di- 
rected by John Ford with the brilliance 
that distinguished his “The Informer,” 
resolutely preserves the gaunt, tough spirit 
of its source. 

“The Grapes of Wrath” is not a vehicle 
for stars. Henry Fonda, as Tom Joad, 
and Jane Darwell, as Ma, stand out by 
reason of the characters’ importance. The 
rest of the performances—photographed 
without make-up in almost newsreel au- 
thenticity by Gregg Toland—are as uni- 
formly excellent: Charley Grapewin’s 
Grampa, Zeffie Tilbury’s Granma, Dorris 
Bowdon’s Rosasharn, Russell Simpson’s 
Pa, O. Z. Whitehead’s Al, John Qualen’s 
Muley, and John Carradine’s Casey. Theirs 
is not a pretty story, but it is an absorbing 
one; and, whether or not Steinbeck’s case 
study of human misery is subject to proof, 
the facts as he presented them have been 
dramatized with a boldness and an un- 
compromising integrity that is rare in 


Hollywood. 


{| Before Zanuck went into production 
with “The Grapes of Wrath” he hired 
private investigators to check Steinbeck’s 
facts. According to the producer, their re- 
ports indicated that the author had under- 
stated the plight of the Okies. This—and 
other defenses of the novel’s integrity— 
only fanned the controversy. In Oklahoma 
and California Steinbeck’s name is still 
anathema to a great many public leaders 
and farmer associations. Some quotations: 

Gov. Leon Phillips of Oklahoma: “It 
[the novel] is a fraud. It is a highly colored 
and overdrawn picture to sell a trashy 
book. I haven’t and will not read it.” Lyle 
Boren of Oklahoma: “[The book is] a lie, 
a damnable lie, a black infernal creation of 
a twisted, distorted mind.” Gov. Culbert 
L. Olson of California: “There is no doubt 
that [the book] has a factual basis, but it 
is a national story, and by no means con- 
fined to California.” 

Even the movie trade press is rowing 
over the film. Two weeks ago Martin Quig- 
ley, editor and publisher of the powerful 
Motion Picture Herald, editorially pro- 
tested against the picture’s subject mat- 
ter and tempered grudging praise with an 
implied disbelief of its facts. In reply 
Maurice Kann, editor of the rival publica- 
tion Box Office, attacked Quigley’s stand 
and devoted almost five pages of his maga- 
zine to the movie’s defense. The contro- 
versy’s spread to behind-the-industry 
scenes is indicative of a great deal more 
to come. So far “The Grapes of Wrath” 
has been released only in New York— 
possibly because the studio is still trying 
to gauge public reaction and edit accord- 
ingly. After Apr. 19, national release date 
of the Zanuck film, it may prove to be 
even more storm-tossed than the novel. 
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Mind and Matter 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The most commonly heard tribute 
to George Bernard Shaw is that he indi- 
cates a persistent alertness of mind 
remarkable in a man of eighty-three. 
It is at once ill-founded and insulting. 
It is ill-founded because in the last ten 
years he has indicated an unmistakable 
decline in that alertness and it is in- 
sulting because it argues that a very 
definitely dequantitated mind is on a 
level with a previously brilliant and 
scintillating one. 

Geneva, the fiftieth play of the 
grand old whiskers of the English 
theater which is now placed on local 
view, offers renewed sorry evidence 
of the diminution of its author’s cere- 
bral ingenuity. Being the most static 
play he has ever written, it also offers 
evidence that his hand, never overly 
skilful in dramaturgic movement and 
action, has become increasingly numb. 
All of which is not surprising. It is too 
much to expect ‘any man, even the re- 
markable man that Shaw is, to pursue 
into the eighties the creative vibrations 
of his fifties and sixties. What is sur- 
prising, indeed, is that he keeps on try- 
ing. His perseverance is commendable 
even if his product is not. For this play 
of his is little more than a tortoise- 
footed charade in which caricatures of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco are, after 
one of the most garrulously empty first 
acts in all dramatic history, brought 
before a Hague tribunal and made to 
contribute to one of the most garrulous- 
ly empty second acts in all the same 
history. 

Save for one amusing short speech 
put into Franco’s mouth and a good 
wheeze or two put into that of the 
representative of British diplomacy, 
the evening resolves itself into col- 
loquies so platitudinous that it be- 
comes difficult to believe that it is 
Shaw, even at 83 or 93 or 103, whom 
one is listening to. The difficulty is not 
lessened when we give ear to feeble 
jests about castor oil and to such 
vaudeville gags as involve the usage 
of “them” and “those.” And it becomes 
greater and more acute when, at the 
conclusion of the exhibit, the quondam 
cynical and devastatingly ironical au- 
thor negotiates a waving of the British 
flag that makes the early George M. 
Cohan’s waving of the American take 
on the relative aspect of a cutie flutter- 
ing a handkerchief, and when further 
at the final curtain’s fall he indulges 


in the shameless juvenility of having 
an actor come on and present Hitler, 
whom he has treated throughout like 
an old Harry Clay Blaney peanut- 
gallery villain, with a death’s head. 

The truth, sad to relate, is that the 
once proud and unassailable Bernard 
has stooped to the most obvious kind 
of propaganda. Nowhere is this more 
clearly apparent than in his omission 
of any Frenchman in his gallery of cari- 
cature, in his conciliatory approach to 
his Russian, in his verbal massaging 
of Franco, and in his hokum pres- 
entation of the case of the Jews. The 
Colbourne-Jones troupe presenting the 
play unquestionably has the blessing 
of the English government in its propa- 
ganda pilgrimage to Canadian and 
American shores. But, to be of any 
local persuasion, propaganda has to 
be interesting and this is so dull that 
the English might have accomplished 
a great deal more by sending over 
Jessie Matthews. 


In view of the lush publicity follow- 
ing the matchless John Barrymore’s 
antics during the Chicago presentation 
of the Turney-Horwin show, My Dear 
Cumpren, the New York opening 
night audience could only have been 
satisfied if John had shown up boiling- 
ly drunk, had tumbled into the or- 
chestra pit half a dozen times, had 
during his slightly more equilibratory 
moments ripped all the clothes off the 
actresses, and had then jumped off the 
stage, chased the members of the 
audience into the street and thence 
into a neighboring saloon, and had 
there, after a Gettysburg oration on the 
Shuberts, ordered up eight mre drinks 
and fallen under the table. John, how- 
ever, disappointed them. What he will 
do in the future, one can’t tell, but on 
this occasion, aside from some minor 
and rather punctilious cutting-up, he 
behaved himself more or less, if not 
like a scholar, like a gentleman. And 
the play he is in can’t stand it. It is 
so cheesy a little thing that it needs 
him to let go in the grand manner. 
The more hell he raises, the more 
amusing the evening will be. Le: us 
hope that his unwarranted uneasiness 
and timidity in the presence of New 
York audiences will quickly disappear 
and that he will lose no time in once 
again, as in Chicago and elsewhere, 
turning the stage into a shambles. 
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John Barrymore: young actor ... ‘the great profile’ . . 


Those Dear ‘Children’ 


“My Dear Children,” the comedy star- 
ring John Barrymore, has been a box-of- 
fice success since it hit the road last March. 
During its 44-week existence—including a 
33-week record Chicago run—it has at- 
tracted 400,000 customers and taken in 
$508,000. Of that amount, the “great pro- 
file” has received 25 per cent of the gross 
and 10 per cent of the net profits. Much 
of the credit for the show’s success also 
goes to Barrymore, who delights his audi- 
ences with unpredictable, ad-lib hamming 
while playing the part of an aging, slightly 
alcoholic, much-married Casanova. 

When the play finally reached Broadway 
on Wednesday of last week (see Theater 











Charles Washburn, press agent . . . 


Culver 


Week), the first-night audience and the 
press were ready for anything. To cross 
them up, Charlie Washburn, the play’s 
shrewd press agent had decided on a quiet 
opening, stressing the sentimental note of 
Barrymore’s return to the New York stage 
after a seventeen-year absence. 

But things moved too quietly—even for 
Washburn. It was high time, he decided, 
to “pour a little water on the wheel.” An 
expert thinker-up of stories, he whispered 
to reporters that Elaine Barrie (Jacobs) , 
John’s 25-year-old wife No. 4, who was at- 
tending the premiére, might be toting a gun. 
That was press-agent genius. For Elaine— 
heroine of the Ariel-Caliban transcontinen- 
tal romance five years ago—had left the 
play last April when her husband’s stage 
spankings proved too realistic, and had 
filed her suit for divorce. Any further mari- 
tal monkeyshines would make good copy. 

The rest of the night newspaper men 
dogged Elaine’s footsteps with amazing re- 
sults in the press—made more amazing by 
the comparative lack of real news during 
the week. As a gobbler of front-page space 
the story rivaled even Orson Welles’ Mar- 
tian scare broadcast of November 1938. 

The homecoming John, after receiving 
his last-curtain ovation—interrupted by a 
publicity-seeking unemployed actor who 
jumped on the stage claiming to be Ham- 


- let’s ghost—fled to his dressing room. The 


dark-haired Elaine followed, but was 
ousted from the theater. She had just 
begun to fight. 

For when the actor’s party reached 
Féfé’s Monte Carlo, a midtown night spot, 
to celebrate, Elaine was already there, se- 
ductively attired in a low-cut gold lamé 
evening gown. Finally gaining the Barry- 
more right ear—momentarily left un- 
guarded by Diana Barrymore Blythe, 


John’s 18-year-old dau~hter—she pleaded: 


Es 


Elaine’s husband 


“All I want is 24 hours with you, John. I 
cannot go on without you. I do not want 
you for keeps . . . Please let us have this 
night, this day, these 24 hours. Oh, I know 
I have done a lot of things that I shouldn’t 
have, but I entreat you . . .” The ever- 
amorous John wilted. “You are like the 
breath of spring,” he observed and followed 
it up with a kiss. 

Diana’s anger rose as Barrymore’s heart 
melted. “This is my father,” she said to 
Elaine at one point. “We are Barrymores 
and you have nothing in common with us. 
Please go.” 

“I’m staying,” Elaine countered. 

“Then I’m going,” concluded Diana and 
stormed out. 

Elaine settled back in John’s arms. At 
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4:10 a.m., the couple departed—with Bar- 
rymore’s male nurse in tow—for Elaine’s 
apartment in the Hotel Navarro. 

During the next twelve hours reporters 
and camera men overran the lobby and 
nervously paced the tenth-floor corridors. 
Finally at 5:45 p.m. Thursday, the Barry- 
mores opened the door to the press. 

The reconciliation and second honey- 
moon had posed a raft of questions. Would 
Elaine drop her pending California divorce 
suit? Definitely yes. Would John drop his 
pending action against Elaine, her mother, 
Mrs. Edna Jacobs, and her manager, David 
Fisher, for an accounting of $300,000 of 
John’s funds? No answer. Would Elaine 
return to the play, replacing the present 
incumbent, Doris Dudley, and take her 
daily spanking like a trouper? The answer 
was yes. 

The fdir-haired Doris had some potent 
press comments of her own: “I am in the 
peculiar position of trying to fight sex with 
talent. By God, you’ve got to hand it to 
her. She’s got guts! She'll stop at nothing 
... I hope that Miss Barrie is not doing 
all this for publicity, because it would hurt 
John. He needs somebody so badly. He’s 
a very lonely old—no, I won’t say he’s old 
—he’s a very lonely man and he has a 
spent mind.” 


"{ Monday, Hollywood added a last touch 
to the story. Darryl Zanuck, Twentieth 
Century-Fox producer, offered John the 
star role in “The Great Profile,” a movie 
about the week’s amorous hullabaloo. 





Hedy’s Bad Luck 


When Hedy Lamarr returned to M-G-M 
after her triumph in “Algiers’”—made on 
loan to Walter Wanger—her home studio 
rushed her into I Taxe Txuis Woman, 
costarred with Spencer Tracy. But after 
six reels were shot, it was apparent that 
the picture was a muddle. 

After the film was shelved, with a $500,- 
000 loss, the studio had a change of heart. 
About 50 per cent of it was _ resur- 
rected, and revised footage added. But 
M-G-M was right the first time; the 
patchwork drama is inept in almost every 
department. 

Charles MacArthur’s story, adapted by 
James K. McGuiness, is that one you’ve 
heard before about the woman who mar- 
ries one man while apparently in love 
with another. This time the husband is an 
idealistic doctor, the head of a free clinic 
who abandons his charity work for a fash- 
ionable practice in an effort to cure his 
wife of her imaginary attachment. Spencer 
Tracy manages a few moments of validity 
in the role; otherwise script, acting, and 
the direction of W. S. Van Dyke II in- 
dicate that everyone concerned with the 
production was apparently doubtful that 
a phoenix would arise from the warmed- 
over ashes. 
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Double Library: Tulane University last week started work on one 
of the biggest libraries in the South—a $500,000 building on the campus 
of Newcomb, its college for women. It will house two distinct collections: 
Tulane’s own 250,000 books, and the privately endowed, 100,000-volume 
Howard Memorial Library of New Orleans. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Littte Otp New York (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): As a remarkably boyish 
Robert Fulton (Richard Greene) launches 
his steamboat Clermont, his friend and 
barmaid (Alice Faye) forgets she wanted 
to play grande dame and accepts the 
honest hand of a rough and ready ship- 
wright (Fred MacMurray). Bearing little 
more than a titular resemblance to the 
Marion Davies silent film of 1923, this is 
a tedious story of New York in the early 
1800s, occasionally relieved by a pleasant 
cast, fisticuffs, and the comedy of Ben 
Carter, Brenda Joyce, Ward Bond, Andy 
Devine. 


Tue Secret Four (Monogram): An 
anonymous organization, dedicated to 
righting wrongs, plays amateur hob with 
a far-flung plot to destroy the British Em- 
pire. Made in England, this adaptation of 
Edgar Wallace’s “Four Just Men” is nice- 
ly acted and developed with considerable 
suspense. Frank Lawton, Anna Lee. 
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Unromantic Male: Proposals 
Are Drab and Stomach Is Still 
Way to Heart, Survey Finds 


Because he once worked as a police re- 
porter and therefore knows a human-inter- 
est story when he sees it, Paul Popenoe 
is one of America’s best-publicized authori- 
ties on marriage. He can wax scholarly 
when he likes, for he edited the Journal of 
Heredity from 1913 to 1917, still writes 
statistical treatises for periodicals such as 
the American Sociological Review, and de- 
livers a weekly lecture on “the biology of 
family relations” at the University of 


Southern California. But he also crashes 
the headlines frequently with sprightly dec- 
larations to the effect that men usually 
marry their intellectual inferiors, that most 
men who marry after 35 turn out to be 
marital duds, and so on. 

Last week the genial, 51-year-old biolo- 
gist, who has a wife and four sons of his 
own, came through with another pro- 
nouncement gauged for the public eye. 
Reporting on a study of 1,181 marriage 
proposals, he declared that most men 
broach the question impetuously and un- 
romantically. One, fully bearing out the 
old saw about the way to a man’s heart, 
proposed after he ate a gooseberry pie and 
was introduced to the girl who baked it. 
Most of the settings were unglamorous: 
25 per cent proposed in cars; 23 per cent, 
in the girl’s home; 20 per cent, in the street, 
campus, parks, or restaurants; 13 per 
cent, on vacation and traveling; 10 per 
cent, at dinners, dances, etc.; 6 per cent, 
by wire or letter; and 3 per cent, in “mis- 
cellaneous” spots. 

Dr. Popenoe compiles such data in a 
laboratory founded in Los Angeles just ten 
years ago—the Institute of Family Rela- 
tions. It operates in a four-room office- 
building suite. Its staff psychiatrists, so- 
ciologists, and physicians have lectured to 
more than 250,000 people. For $10, they 
give a course of premarital guidance, in- 
cluding personality and physical tests. 
(Because no client of this course has ever 
wound up in divorce court, Dr. Popenoe 
calls the institute “a marriage doctor who 
never lost a case.”’) 

Also for $10, the experts analyze and 
prescribe for unhappy husbands and wives. 
And on the side they publish pamphlets 
with titles like “Should Cousins Marry?”, 
“The Frigid Wives of Reno,” “What Ev- 
ery Woman Wants,” “Why Are Fathers 
Failures?”, and “Eight Cures for Man 
Haters.” 
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Embalmed Archives 


Some day, a bomb may plummet 
through the roof of London’s British 
Museum, or Paris’ Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, or Berlin’s Staatsbibliothek, and blow 
hundreds of precious manuscripts and 
books to fragments. That possibility sad- 
dened American scholars Jan. 26, at a 
Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, as they lis- 
tened to a report by Dr. Robert C. M. Bin- 
kley, Western Reserve University his- 
torian and chairman of a committee on 
European archives. 

Dr. Binkley said he doubted whether 
“Europe can be trusted with even the 
physical custody of the records of its 
culture,” added that the war had made 
it dangerous to study abroad, and de- 
dared that “responsibility for the main- 
tenance of Western culture . . . [may] here- 
after have to be borne by scholars in 
America, if it is to be carried at all.” He 
exhorted his fellows to rush to the rescue. 

To a NeEwsweEEK correspondent in 
Cleveland, Dr. Binkley last week dis- 
closed that the rescue work had already 
begun. The technique, he said, is to photo- 
graph worth-while documents on micro- 
flm, ship the film back to the United 
States, store it in libraries up and down 
the land, and compile a unified catalogue. 
A complete job would cost about $80,000,- 
000, and scholars hope the Federal gov- 
ernment may eventually foot most of the 
bill. 

“America was a storehouse for wealth 
during the last war,” said Dr. Binkley. 
“This time it should be a storehouse for 
knowledge and culture.” But he lamented 
that a major share of Europe’s cultural 
stores had already been lost to the world 
of free scholarship—the Slavic materials 
in Prague, Warsaw, and Cracow. 





Professors in Film 


From 1893 to 1928, Charles Townsend 
Copeland taught literature at Harvard, 
gave some of the ablest lectures in the uni- 
versity’s history, and won the lifelong rev- 
erence of thousands of Harvard alumni. 
In fact, 400 of them went so far as to or- 
ganize a Charles Townsend Copeland As- 
sociation, which meets every year in New 
York to tender “Copey” a birthday ban- 
quet and hear him read from his favorite 
authors (Kipling, Stephen Leacock, and 
Finley Peter Dunne). 

Last week one of Copey’s lectures was 
assured perpetuity—and circulation far be- 
yond Harvard’s Yard. He appeared as 
one and only performer in a twenty-min- 
ute movie of his talk on Charles Dickens. 
To be rented to Harvard Clubs, schools, 
and civic groups (at $25 and up; 16 milli- 
meters and 35 millimeters) , it was the first 
of a Living Professors series produced by 
the American Institute of Motion Pictures, 
an enterprise of 28-year-old Edmund L. 


Dorfman (Harvard ’33) , who in 1937 mar- 
keted a similar series of movie talks by 
Harvard law professors. 

Simultaneously, Dorfman also released 
movie No. 1 in a Nobel Prize series, with 
Irving Langmuir of the General Electric 
Laboratories explaining the surface-chem- 
istry experiments that won him the award 
in 1932. Later, Dorfman hopes to focus his 
cameras on such Nobel scientists as Ar- 
thur H. Compton, Harold C. Urey, Robert 
A. Millikan, and Clinton J. Davisson. 
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Broadcasts From South Seas 


Promised by Cruising’ Party 


An unusual craft—manned by an unu- 
sual crew—bent on an unusual adventure— 
cast off from her New York pier at 19th 
Street Feb. 1, poked her nose through ice 
floes in the East River, and headed for the 
open sea. Aboard the boat, a 137-foot 
three-masted schooner named Director II, 
was a crowd of fifteen young huskies, most 
of them under 25 and college graduates, 
and one white-haired woman in her 50s. 

Stowed in the hold was a staggering 
cargo of food—enough to last out the two 
years of a 40,000-mile voyage of explora- 


fs 


tion. And aloft—the only thread of com- 
munication the ship will have with the out- 
side world for months on end—a radio 
antenna glistened in the winter sunshine. 
The radio was an important part of the 
equipment: during her voyage the Direc- 
tor II will not only short-wave frequent 
programs from the high seas (to be broad- 
cast over the NBC Blue Network) but 
will send to listeners over the world native 
music from Tahiti and other spots around 
the Melanesian Archipelago. 


Off to the South Seas: Bruce, Mrs. F ahnestock, and Skipper Sheridan 


The broadcasting and recording of 
South Seas music by primitive islanders is 
not the only purpose of the expedition; 
there are three others: (1) to collect flora 
for the Whitney Memorial Bird Hall at the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York; (2) to chart currents and take 
soundings for the United States Hydro- 
graphic Bureau; (3) to gather material for 
books and magazine articles. 

Three of the adventurers, chief pro- 
moters of the enterprise, have previously 
sailed to far-off lands and written books on 
their adventures: Mary Sheridan Fahne- 
stock, author of “I Ran Away to Sea at 
Fifty,” and her two strapping sons, Adam 
Bruce Fahnestock, 29, and John Sheridan 
Fahnestock, 27—respectively, director of 
the expedition and captain of the Director 
II, and joint authors of “Stars to Wind- 
ward.” 

Except for the one woman aboard— 
Mrs. Fahnestock has no official title on the 
ship’s list; “I just relax,” she told News- 
WEEK—the passengers are all crew mem- 
bers and officers, picked for their serious 
interest in a scientific adventure that is to 
be anything but a junket. Only the cook 
and the ship’s doctor get wages. Numbered 
among the staff and crew are Frank O. 
Chesus, radio operator; George Thomas 
Folster, assistant director of the cruise; 
Edward Martin Dair, a portrait painter 


who serves as first officer; Ward Alker 
Meyer, second officer and pilot of a scout 
plane that is being carried along, and John 
McKenna Scott, third officer and anthro- 
pological expert. 

The cruising schooner—which is pow- 
ered with a Diesel engine and starts out 
with 4,500 gallons of gas in her tanks— 
will first head for Panama. After stopping 
at Gatun to pick up a Negro cook—pic- 
turesquely named “Hey-Hey”—the boat 
will set out on an itinerary covering ro- 
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... accomplished the feat of television reception below the horizon line 


mantic spots on the map: Islas Perlas, 
Galapagos, Marquesas, Puamotus, Tahiti, 
Bora Bora, Mangarongoro, Pago Pago, Fiji 
Islands, New Caledonia, Great Barrier 
Reef, Solomon Islands, Dutch East In- 
dies, Celebes, Zamboanga, and finally back 
to Manila early in 1942. 





Network Television 


Two of the most stubborn fetters bind- 
ing television progress have been the great 
cost of coaxial cables—some $5,000 a mile 
—and the strange tendency of radio waves 
less than 10 meters in length (which tele- 
vision uses) to jump off into space at the 
horizon instead of following the curvature 
of the earth. 

Because television impulses cannot trav- 
el for long distances by telephone wires* a 
network seemed impossible. Moreover, tel- 
evision’s limitation in range apparently 
precluded use of a radio relay because of 
the large numbers of expensive stations 
needed. But last week, engineers of RCA 
and General Electric demonstrated that 
they were beating the problem, and made 
television chains a thing of the near fu- 
ture. 

In New York, David Sarnoff, president 
of RCA, announced that a new relay sys- 
tem using low-power, low-cost receiver- 





*Coaxial cables are necessary because of the 
wide band of frequencies needed by television im- 
pulses and impossible in ordinary phone wires. 


transmitters mounted on 100-foot steel 
towers at 30-mile intervals could link New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Bos- 
ton in a network and bring commercial 
programs to a potential 20,000,000 per- 
sons. For a year, Sarnoff said, RCA en- 
gineers have successfully operated such a 
relay between the Empire State Building 
in New York City and Riverhead, Long 
Island, with two booster-relay stations at 
intervals of 45 and 15 miles. Use of an ul- 
tra-high-frequency wave about half a me- 
ter in length (most television stations oper- 
ate on wave lengths around 4 meters) 
turned the trick, for such impulses are par- 
ticularly adapted to beam operation, with 
parabolic antennas directing them from 
point to point. Furthermore, Sarnoff an- 
nounced, RCA was applying to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a lim- 
ited commercial television license, which 
permits sponsored programs. 

Next day, the General Electric engineers 
near Schenectady, N.Y., had their turn. 
With members of the FCC looking on, they 
received and rebroadcast to near-by Troy, 
Schenectady, and Albany a television pro- 
gram from the Empire State Building in 
New York, 129 miles away and 6,767 feet 
below the horizon line from the transmit- 
ter, the supposed “jumping-off place” of 
television waves. With a particularly good 
pickup point and a new antenna system 
(see diagram), they announced, G-E will 
probably begin regular rebroadcasts from 
these faint, refracted impulses sometime 
next month. 


NEWSWEEK 
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Jesuits’ Rights and Estates 
Restored in Spain by Franco 


The Spaniard Ignatius Loyola founded 
the Society of Jesus (and, exactly 400 
years ago, won for it the Pope’s approval), 
but no country has dealt more harshly with 
the Jesuits than has Spain. Between 1767 
and 1868, they were alternately in and out: 
the government expelled them four times, 
but each time gradually permitted their re- 
turn. So in April 1931, when the monarchy 
collapsed and the avowedly anticlerical 
republic took over, the Jesuits knew they 
would soon be out again. 

The first blow fell that October when the 
Cortes adopted a constitutional clause dis- 
solving the order. The following January, 
President Alcala Zamora ordered its prop- 
erty confiscated. As a result, 3,000 Spanish 
Jesuits fled to Portugal, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Italy. 

But with Franco’s victory, they came in 
again. And last week Esteban Bilbao, Fran- 
co’s Justice Minister, proclaimed his in- 
tention to “remedy one of the most scan- 
dalous injustices” of the republican re- 
gime. To make their return complete, he 
formally ordered the Jesuits’ wealth re- 
stored. 

That wealth, estimated by republicans 
at $100,000,000 but at a much lower figure 
by the society itself, includes the Univer- 
sity of Deusto (near Bilbao), 25 other 
universities and colleges, 80 commuuily 
residences, vocational schools, churches, 
laboratories, observatories, art institutes, 
the cave at Manresa where Ignatius medi- 
tated, and even stock in Madrid transit 
companies. But only about one-third of it 
ever left the Jesuits’ control, for the rest 
was held in the names of friendly laymen 
and corporations, hence could not be confis- 
cated. 





Life in a Nunnery 


In her early 20s, Alyse Simpson lived 
two years in a Swiss cloister and was on 
the verge of vowing herself to lifelong 
nunhood. She decided not to, and today, 
at 49, is the wife of a Britisher and mother 
of two daughters, and is fond of writing. 

The result is THe Convent, published 
this week, a memoir of her career in the 
nunnery (311 pages, 82,000 words. Knopf. 
New York. $2.50). 

When Alyse entered the ascetic Con- 
vent of the Mystic Rose, near Benwyl in 
Northern Switzerland, she had just been 
converted from Lutheranism to Roman 
Catholicism and thought she had been 
jilted by her English fiancé. So she de- 
cided to “renounce the world.” 

She found it hard going. The nuns 
prayed and worked endlessly, seldom 
spoke, and ate almost nothing. Some of 
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PERFORMANCE WITHOUT PARALLEL 


One fact will tell you what a superb performer this stunning Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheel is. It travels 
with such light-footed agility, you actually get more miles from every gallon of gas! It stands without 
counterpart, too, in road-pillowing soft-riding luxury and sure-footed long-distance wear. That is because it is 
entirely different in design and material — built with tough wiry Rayotwist cord spun from continuous 
rayon filaments that give it unequaled suppleness and stamina without wheel-dragging bulk. Naturally so 
fine a tire costs a little more, but those who want the best will find it splendidly worth the difference! 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, Rayotwist—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





“Concentrated sales effort does it, 
Tom! Pick the progressive outlets 
and keep plugging.” “Same goes for space-buying, Steve. 
Take NEWSWEEK—from 28th linage 
spot among all general magazines in 
’38 to 11th linage spot in ’39 is prog- 
ress. Sure glad we’re in it.” 
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them did attain a saintly peace; a few went 
mad and were quartered behind barred 
windows on the top floor; most eventually 
died of tuberculosis (because, says the 
author, they were overworked and under- 
fed) . 

One of Alyse’s fellow novices (candi- 
dates for nunhood) was Stephany, a 
proud, beautiful Polish noblewoman who 
entered Mystic Rose to atone for a love 
afair with a married man. She vowed 
that she would someday become Mother 
Superior—and when she did that would 
relax the rules. And when Alyse decided 
nunhood was not for her (a mention of 
her fiancé in a letter from her mother 
helped turn the trick) , it was to Stephany 
that Alyse promised to return for a visit 
in twenty years. 

Mrs. Simpson kept the promise. She 
found Stephany in office as Mother Su- 
perior, no longer proud, and as strict 
a disciplinarian as any of her predecessors. 





The Bishop of Wall Street 


A shabby but exuberant old man ambled 
up and down Broadway and its theatrical 
by-ways one night last week, regaling 
pedestrians with homely sermons on the 
old-time religion, the Bible, sin, and the 
devil. It was comeback night for one of 
the strangest of preachers—James Jeffer- 
son Davis Hall, 75-year-old Alabamian, 
onetime street-corner evangelist in Man- 
hattan’s financial district (hence unof- 
ficially dubbed the Bishop of Wall Street) , 
who three years ago began pounding his 
holy beat in Times Square. He had just re- 
covered from a stroke that laid him low for 
a month. 

But his sick weeks had not been idle 
weeks, for in his dingy midtown flat the 
Bishop had carried on with an extraor- 
dinary brand of gospeling. His telephone 
rang hundreds of times a day. Each caller 
said he had gotten a message to call Hall’s 
number (Circle 6-6483), and to each the 
Bishop or his assistant drawled that he 
had no idea who could have left the mes- 
sage. Then he launched into a one- or two- 
minute conversation that, from the Bish- 
op’s end, sounded something like this: 

“You’re calling the Bishop of Wall 
Street, friend. Are you a Christian? .. . 
Do you pray? . . . Well, do you love your 
wife? . . . You don’t just love her some- 
times, do you? You love her all the time, 
and you should pray all the time. Well, 
goodbye, friend.” 

Who leaves the mysterious messages, 
Hall insists he does not know. Only a few 
of the callers hang un when they realize 
what’s going on, and he feels kindly even 
toward these. His poverty is complete (he 
never asks for money, though he takes 
what is offered), but he has a chuckling 
good time with life: “My only worry is 
ri I’m so happy I hate to go to bed at 
hig Dye 
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Not- 
“JUST LIKE HOME 





ERE at the St. Regis you will find 
| several things that are not “just 
like home”—and entirely by design. 
For instance, you may order a bird 
—hot or cold—and a 1929 Montrachet 
in your room, at midnight, if you 
choose. And without losing your cook! 
Countless other things you will find, 
too—small in themselves, but telling a 
story of complete and effortless ease. 
No, we do not try to compete with 
your home. We try, rather, to give you 
a luxurious change from home. And 
perhaps the measure of our success 
may lie in the number of kind, cosmo- 
politan friends who say “There’s no 
place like the St. Regis!” 
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Store Shelves Kept at Point 
Where Mills Continue to Hum 


Low Inventories Afford 
Hedge Against New Recession 
of the 1937-38 Type 


It is generally agreed that excessive ac- 
cumulation of inventories was the chief 
cause of the 1937-38 business recession. 
With that experience so fresh in mind, 
therefore, numerous statisticians and busi- 
nessmen started wondering last fall 
whether the spurt in buying that accom- 
panied the outbreak of war would not 
cause another big rise in stocks on the 
shelves and in the warehouses of the na- 
tion’s factories, wholesalers, and merchants. 

Not until last week had enough reports 
on year-end inventories trickled through to 
permit an answer to their question. But 
when it came it was a reasssuring one, 
showing that stocks in general were well 
below the high 1937 levels—meaning (1) 
that there is little likelihood of such a re- 
cession as that of 1937-38, and (2), with a 
normal demand for consumer goods, wheels 
can keep turning and factory hands stay 
employed. 

Inventories held by 1,500 wholesalers at 
the end of December, as shown by reports 
from the Department of Commerce were 
almost 2 per cent less than a month earlier, 
although they were 10.9 per cent higher 
than at the end of 1938. The jobbers’ 
stocks were about 5 per cent below the 
average for 1937 and 1938. 

The nation’s retailers, helped considera- 
bly by the biggest Christmas sales since 
1930, reported a much better inventory 


showing. The Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of department-store stocks in the major 
cities declined to 68 (1923-25=100) , at the 
year end, some 13 per cent below its 1937 
peak (see chart), and was around the 
average levels prevailing during 1934-36, 
when sales were considerably lower than 
now. Actually, in relation to current sales 
volume, the depleted department-store 
stocks at the end of December represented 
the smallest on record. 

Other retailers—the most important 
among them the automobile dealers—could 
also report an encouraging inventory posi- 
tion. The Dow-Jones index of new car 
stocks on Dec. 31, issued last week, was the 
lowest for that date since 1936, and was 
far below the 1937 levels. Heavy retail- 
car sales in January further brightened the 
auto picture, with dealers generally enjoy- 
ing gains of from 25 to 70 per cent (Buick 
even marked up records for the month). 

To complete the picture, the National 
Industrial Conference Board announced at 
the start of this week that the inventories 
of 500 representative manufacturing com- 
panies on the last of December were some 
14 per cent below the peak of October 
1937, despite the fact they were 3 per cent 
larger than a month earlier and 12 per cent 
above the comparable 1938 level. The 
board also reported that new orders booked 
by these concerns in December reflected a 
26 per cent gain over those for the same 
month in 1938, even though they naturally 
were considerably less than last Septem- 
ber’s peak total. 

Meanwhile, the government’s keen in- 
terest in the inventory situation was stir- 


ring up a Congressional battle. The revela. 
tion last week that the Department of 
Commerce was sending out monthly ques- 
tionnaires calling for exhaustive inventory 
data from 1,800 leading manufacturers jm- 
mediately precipitated criticism by Repub- 
licans and Democrats of both houses that 
the plan would increase the already too- 
long list of reports required from business 
(businessmen filled out 97,500,000 ques- 
tionnaires for the Federal government in 
1938) . They will attempt to kill the proj- 
ect when the Commerce Department ap- 
propriation comes up for approval. 


Significance ——~— 


Of even greater importance than the en- 
couraging fact that inventories are much 
lower than in 1937 are the two vital differ- 
ences between conditions then and now. 
For one thing, stocks held by retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers generally 
rose steadily in 1937 for six months after 
the 1936-37 buying wave subsided in April 
(indeed, jobbers’ stocks continued piling 
up on into 1938). This time, however, de- 
partment-store inventories never spurted 
appreciably and have already turned down- 
ward, while jobbers’ stocks began to de- 
cline in November (and, despite the rise of 
the chains, it must be remembered that 
wholesalers are still a major factor in dis- 
tribution, handling goods worth billions of 
dollars annually) . 

And, unlike 1937-38, there are now im- 
perative reasons for maintaining sizable in- 
ventories. Prices of both raw materials and 
finished goods are lower than in recent 
years; yet there has never been a major 
war that didn’t ultimately create shortages 
of important materials and bring sharp 
rises in prices. 





Buna Rubber for U.S. 


Before the current European war began, 
one-third of the rubber consumed in Ger- 
many was Buna, the ersatz material made 
by the I. G. Farbenindustrie from coal and 
limestone. Today, because the war has 
shut off imports of natural rubber, new 
plants are being rushed in the Reich to 
double the output of the synthetic product. 

Because of its resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, aging, and the deteriorating effects 
of gasoline and oil, Buna has long inter- 
ested American rubber companies, and in 
the last two years they have imported 
quantities of it from Germany for experi- 
mental purposes. The war stopped such im- 
ports, but last week the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey announced it had acquired 
from IGF the rights to manufacture ™ 
this country (from petroleum gases) 4 
synthetic rubber similar to Buna. 

The process somewhat resembles that 
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announced by the Universal Oil Products 
Co. in Chicago last summer (NEWsWEEK, 
July 17, 1939). Like the other types of 
artificial rubber now on the market—du 
Pont’s Neoprene, Dow Chemical’s Thio- 
kol, and Goodrich’s Koroseal—which cost 
two to four times as much as natural rub- 
ber, Standard Oil’s new synthetic sub- 
stance will probably be used at first for 
gasoline and paint spray hose, automobile 
gaskets, printing plates, and other special 
jobs in which its wearing qualities make it 
superior to the natural product. However, 
as mass production brings down the price 
—possibly within a few years—company 
officials hope it may be used for tires and 
for every other purpose to which rubber 
js now put, thus freeing the United States 
from dependence on rubber imports. 


€Several years ago an employe of the 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp., which makes 
glass building blocks, was caught trying 
to smuggle home a block in which he had 
molded a slot so pennies might be dropped 
into its hollow interior. He was reprimand- 
ed for taking company property, but after- 
ward, as Pittsburgh-Corning officials 
mulled over the incident, they got an idea. 
Soon the firm was making glass bricks 
especially for use as coin banks. A ready 
customer was found in Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey and several of its affiliated 
companies, which bought the banks in 
huge quantities for distribution by Es- 
so dealers to customers. They are popu- 
lar because the transparent sides enable 
thrifty persons to see their savings grow, 
and the fact that they have to be broken 
to retrieve the contents ($18 in pennies or 
$360 in dimes, in the five-inch size) 
doesn’t bother Esso customers. 

The demand from Esso, and from a few 
smaller concerns outside the oil industry, 
proved so great that last year the glass 
company’s plant at Port Allegany, Pa., 
closed down for only eight days instead of 
the usual seasonal six weeks. Having sold 
some 2,000,000 of the banks since they 
were first offered in December 1938, the 
plant recently closed again for repairs, and 
this week preparations were under way for 
reopening around the middle of February. 





Labor Unity? 


AFL & CIO Political Tactics 
Reflect Public Criticism 


Many of the maneuvers in the war be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO are dictated 
by the wish of labor leaders to be “differ- 
ent.” Thus when John L. Lewis blasted the 
New Deal* a fortnight ago at the Colum- 








*Lewis’ attack on the New Deal was broad- 
ened last week to include Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins whom he characterized as 
Woozy in the head.” The CIO boss added that 
Miss Perkins knew as much about economics 
as a Hottentot knows about the moral law.” 











Why in the world dont 
they swap horses ? 


HE plight of George Little on his Percheron and Timothy 
Dexter on his light whippet model, is simply the result of 
low sales resistance when there weren’t enough horses to choose 
from. Sad as their situation is, it’s not nearly as serious (and we 


mean serious both ways) as being sold 
—for the same reasons—a business ma- 
chine which doesn’t fit your business. 


IT WON'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE! 
Monroe has models to fit any condi- 
tions in any business. Monroe makes 
24 different adding-calculators alone, - act 
from the small, hand operated Model L If your work calls for occasional figur- 


& i ing in your office, a Nye ewe 
to the A-l, which is the most com- carte Gs: ecmmers Sarees, Saneneey 
pletely automatic calculator anywhere, pies no more area than a letterhead. 
Plus adding-listing, bookkeeping, 


posting, and check writing machines. 









Only Monroe can give you the same 
exact “fit” in figuring machines that 
you expect in shoes or shirts! 


Ask a Monroe representative in one 
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your work and suggest exactly the fr sasius the toad of volume figure’ 
figuring machine your business needs. —Gomplstely aime Oe eed 
unique time saver in mechanical figuring. 
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bus, Ohio, convention of the United Mine 
Workers—the CIO’s keystone union—Wil- 
liam Green seized the occasion to soft- 
pedal AFL bitterness toward Washington 
and to cluck disparagingly about the CIO’s 
ingratitude toward the Roosevelt Admini- 
stration which he termed a greater friend 
of labor than any previou.: Administration 
in the country’s history. 

This tendency of the top leaders to ex- 
aggerate the differences between the bat- 
tling labor groups, however, is softened 
considerably by contact with their lieu- 
tenants, who are in closer touch with the 
rank and file. That was demonstrated last 
week when Lewis’ own Mine Workers, in- 
stead of plumping against the New Deal 
praised it—though they conservatively de- 
ferred action on political endorsements. 
And the AFL executive council, meeting 
in Miami, Fla., likewise put off official 
selection of its favorite candidates, but 
frowned deeply upon the Administration’s 
antitrust campaign, which has entangled 
many building-trades unions (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 5). 

In some strictly union matters coming 
up at the meetings, as well as political 
hesitance, the two groups likewise found 
themselves in agreement. They concurred 
in the belief that unemployment is labor’s 
and the nation’s greatest problem. To 
solve it, the AFL recommended a census 
of unemployed and formation of a national 
advisory committee consisting of business- 
men, labor leaders, farmers, and consum- 
ers to study the problem, and establish- 
ment of the five-day, 30-hour week. Ex- 
cept for the census, the miners voted for 
an identical program. 


Significance 


For all the enmity between the two 
labor groups, the public’s swing toward 
conservatism is forcing them to take simi- 
lar stands in their efforts to reach union 
objectives. This may eventually furnish 
some kind of a basis for peace between the 
two groups, if agreement can be reached 
on jurisdictional matters. Meanwhile, with 
the factions plugging for the same things 
despite their disunity, labor’s voice is 
greatly strengthened. 





Labor Notes 


After listening for a month and a half to 
testimony that reddened the face of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Smith 
investigating committee last week heard 
the board launch its self-defense. Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden asserted the board 
didn’t have a fair chance in its first two 
years because so many eminent lawyers 
advised their clients that the Wagner 
Act was unconstitutional and fought it 
with more than 100 injunction suits. 
Seeking to refute previous testimony, 
he asserted that the NLRB’s record in 
the courts—72 per cent of its rulings 
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Talburt in The N.Y. World-Telegram 


upheld—was better than that of any other 
Federal agency, and he also offered figures 
to show that the board wasn’t biased in 
favor of the CIO. 

Another witness, Dean Lloyd K. Garri- 
son of the University of Wisconsin Law 
School and a chairman of the Labor Board 
which preceded the present NLRB, urged 
that the agency be relieved of the ticklish 
job of umpiring AFL-CIO disputes, cause 
of much of the criticism directed at it, 
since the rival unions would probably come 
to terms with each other if there “was no 
tribunal upon whose favorable decision 
they might gamble.” 


§] Because President Roosevelt felt that 
they had “learned their lesson,” indict- 
ments against 125 WPA workers arrested 
on charges of strike rioting last July 
(Newsweek, July 31, 1939) were dis- 
missed in Minneapolis last week. Previous- 
ly 32 others, described as “the most culpa- 
ble” of the defendants, had been con- 


NEWSWEEK 


victed,* and officials felt that their prose. 
cution had made the status of WPA work. 
ers sufficiently clear—that they can organ- 
ize but have no right to strike or engage in 
violence. 





Aviation 


Deadly Airacobra Is Hailed 
as World’s Fastest Fighter 


The best speed rating given any Ameri- 
can fighting plane by the Army Air Corps 
is “about 400 miles an hour.” Newer and 
faster planes now being delivered are no 
exception to this conservative rule, for last 
week, when the first official description of 
the new Bell Airacobra, a revolutionary 
type, low-winged fighting plane, was re- 
leased, it carried the old familiar speed rat- 
ing—‘“about 400.” 

Much more enthusiastic than the cagey 
Army description, however, was the esti- 
mate of aviators who saw the single-en- 
gined, single-seated ship. For instance, 
Maj. Al Williams, who has frequently 
spoken of Europe’s superior flying equip- 
ment, said in his New York World-Tele- 
gram aviation column: “I believe this 
plane, capable of an honest 400 miles 
an hour with guns and a full war load 
on board, is the fastest fighter in the 
world.” 

Two reasons for such enthusiasm were 
the Airacobra’s unheard-of cruising range 
for pursuit planes—“over 1,000 miles”— 
and ceiling of “over 36,000 feet,” well 
above the range of anti-aircraft guns. An- 
other was its slender, cigar-shaped appear- 
ance. This is made possible by burying the 
motor—a 1,000-horsepower, liquid-cooled 
Allison—in the fuselage behind the pilot 
and using a drive shaft beneath the pilot’s 
seat to transmit power to the propeller. In 
addition to better streamlining, this gives 





*Of the 32, seventeen were given varying 
sentences up to eight months in jail, and fifteen 
will be sentenced this week end. 
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the pilot clearer vision to operate a 37-milli- 
meter cannon firing through the propeller 
shaft and four machine guns synchronized 
to fire through the whirling propeller. Buz- 
zing along at cruising speed, the Airacobra 
goes 325 miles an hour. 





Arctic Air Line 

A proposal for a far-northern air route 
between the United States and Scandina- 
via via Newfoundland and Iceland was 
placed before the State Department, the 
Post Office Department, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority last week. The pro- 
posed line would carry mail only and would 
be operated jointly by the Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, and Finnish national air 
lines. In addition to the air-line discus- 
sions, the Swedish Government was re- 
ported dickering with Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 
for 144 interceptor-pursuit planes to cost 
about $9,000,000. 


Train-Auto Service 


Railroad men have long toyed with the 
paradoxical possibility of reviving pas- 
senger traffic through cooperation with 
their competitor, the automobile, in some 
travel plan combining the speed and 
comfort of long-distance rail travel with 
the convenience of driving around “when 
you get there.” 

In August 1938, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad made an ar- 
rangement whereby its passengers could 
rent Hertz System Operators “Driv-Ur- 
Self” cars at reduced rates in key cities 
along the line’s route in Southern New 
England. For. example, a salesman could 
take the train at New York, relax, plan 
his work, eat, or sleep on the five-hour, 
225-mile run to Boston, and on arrival 
there have the economical use of a car 
for his local calls. 

So far an average of more than 50 
passengers a month have used this “rail- 
auto plan” (about 330 business firms now 
have a special charge account with Hertz) 
and, according to careful checks, about 
90 per cent of them would not have taken 
the train at all otherwise. 

This week the revolutionary travel 
scheme moved out of the experimental 
stage with announcement that on May 1 
train-auto service will be started by eleven 
leading Western railroads—Burlington 
Lines; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chi- 
cago & North Western; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; Great Northern; 
Illinois Central; Northern Pacific; Rock 
Island Lines; Sante Fe System Lines, and 
Union Pacific—in all, covering 100,000 
miles. “Train-auto service” will be opera- 
tive in 150 major cities and is expected 
eventually to include every town of more 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


Enjoy travel on these famous, 
friendly trains while taking advan- 
tage of Challenger economies. 


There’s a big saving in rail fare 
as well as in the cost of Sleeping 
Car accommodations. Or, for even 
less, you can ride in Coaches 
equipped with soft, blue night 
lights, deep cushioned seats and 
free pillows. Special Coaches 
exclusively for women and chil- 
dren. Smart Lounge car for 
sleeping car passengers. Dining 
car dinners cost only 35¢; lunch- 
eons, 30¢; breakfasts, 25¢. Reg- 
istered Nurse-Stewardess service 
without charge. 
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Every Little Bit Hinders 


by RALPH ROBEY 


O: all the front-line economic 
prima donnas of the New Deal in the 
seven years of its history only two 
have been outstanding for the full and 
courageous manner in which they have 
presented their views to the public. 
One of these was Rex Tug- 
well—now long since gone. 

Never, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of his _ testimony 
before one rather silly Con- 
gressional investigating com- 
mittee, did he either dodge or 
duck the full implications for 
the American economic sys- 
tem of the plans he was spon- 
soring. For this honesty he 
deserves much more credit 
than he has ever received, re- 
gardless of what one may 
think of his line of reasoning. 

The other person who has been so 
outspoken is Marriner S. Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
hence, at least theoretically, by all odds 
the most influential single person on 
banking policy in the United States. 
Opinionated, dogmatic, uncompromis- 
ing, and talkative, Eccles, while lacking 
the broad theoretical training of Tug- 
well and consequently less conscious 
of the ultimate effects of his proposals, 
has been no less willing to state and 
defend his views to all comers and 
under all circumstances. 

All of which is worth mentioning at 
this time for only one reason. This is 
that Eccles has just been reappointed 
to the board by President Roosevelt for 
another four years. The business com- 
munity must assume, therefore, that 
the economic philosophy of Eccles still 
has a sympathetic ear in this Adminis- 
tration. And for business that is not 
good news. 


To get the full import of this Ec- 
cles philosophy it is necessary to keep in 
mind that underlying it is the premise 
that the American economic system 
has come to a dead end for all practical 
purposes. Our problem henceforth is to 
conserve what we have, not to move 
on to new heights. Our frontiers are 
gone. Our great industrial expansion is 
over. The rapid increase of population 
is a thing of the past. From now on we 
must think of ourselves as a “mature” 
economy. There never again will be 
the endless opportunities for invest- 
ment that have been characteristic of 


our nation in the past. There never 
again will be a continuous stream of 
new purchasing power flowing into the 
hands of consumers as a result of an 
ever-increasing volume of capital ex- 
penditures by private industry. There 
never again will be that auto- 
matic balance within our eco- 
nomic system which assures 
full employment. “Therefore 
it is absolutely essential to 
develop agencies which by 
conscious and deliberate com- 
pensatory action will obviate 
the necessity of drastic down- 
ward or upward adjustments 
of costs and prices, wages, and 
capital structures. If we donot 
develop such agencies, our 
present economy, and, per- 
haps, our present form of 
government cannot long survive.” 


What does this mean in detail? It 
is remarkably simple, as seen by Mr. 
Eccles. First, have the banking system 
create the purchasing power needed to 
keep our economic system in equilib- 
rium. This can be done by having the 
banks buy government bonds. Second- 
ly, have the government, through its 
spending program, pump this _pur- 
chasing power into the economic sys- 
tem in whatever volume is necessary 
to offset and counteract the “expansion 
and contraction of expenditures on the 
part of the community at large.” Final- 
ly, by means of taxes see to it that 
this purchasing power is kept flowing 
to those who will have to spend it im- 
mediately, thereby remaining constant- 
ly in use, instead of becoming more or 
less economically sterile by falling into 
the hands of those whose business or 
income position cause them to be 
“savers.” 

That the New Deal would give up 
such views at this time was more 
than anyone really could expect. Its 
intellectual and political commitments 
are too great. The reappointment of 
Mr. Eccles, therefore, does not intro- 
duce a new element in the outlook. In 
other words, taken by itself the re- 
appointment is of no particular signifi- 
cance. But as part of the broad picture 
it is of importance. It is just one more 
item in that constant stream of little 
things coming out of Washington that 
keeps business confidence on tenterhooks 
and thereby hinders continued recovery. 

— 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
than 10,000 population in the West and 
South. 

The program was developed by two 
Lincoln, Neb., Ford dealers, Edward M. 
(’Shea and R. H. Rogers, whose new firm, 
Railway Extension, Inc., will contract for 
rental cars with agencies of Ford, General 
Motors, and the Chrysler Corp. in the 
cities served, while the railroads will take 
care of promotion. Using latest-model five- 
passenger sedans exclusively, Railway Ex- 
tension will charge drivers on a scale 
ranging from 8 cents a mile with an 80- 
cent-an-hour minimum (including gaso- 
line, oil, maintenance, and insurance) to 
614 cents a mile on a weekly, $65-mini- 
mum basis. 











Big Diggers 

It took 600 freight cars and countless 
trucks to transport the huge excavators, 
concrete mixers, power shovels, and other 
earth-moving machinery which filled the 
International Amphitheater in Chicago last 
week for the 37th annual convention and 
road show of the American Road Builders 
Association. The display of gargantuan 
equipment drew a record-breaking attend- 
ance of 45,000 persons, 50 per cent more 
than the previous peak in 1938. Dealer in- 
terest in the show, moreover, caused asso- 
ciation officials to estimate that 1940 sales 
of road-building equipment would reach 
$62,500,000, an increase of 25 per cent over 
the 1939 total. 

A trend toward increased portability was 
noticeable in many of the exhibits. Even a 
47,000-pound, 40-foot-high hot asphalt 
plant, made by the Iowa Manufacturing 
Co., was labeled “portable.” Company of- 
ficials explained that the unwieldy equip- 
ment was collapsible so that it could be 
transported in two sections, each only 12 
feet high. Likewise, R. G. Le Tourneau, 
Inc., displaying the world’s largest excava- 
tor priced at $35,000 and powered by a 
Caterpillar Diesel engine, featured the fact 
that it could travel 25.7 miles an hour. 
Weighing almost 40 tons and capable of 
taking 55 tons of dirt in a single scoop, 
this leviathan was equipped with 1U2-inch, 
34-ply Firestone tires costing $2,300 apiece. 

Another notable trend at the show was 
toward increased use of Diesel power 
which, because of its economy, has been 
making heavy inroads into the gasoline en- 
gine’s field. Among the most interesting 
Diesel-powered exhibits were Allis-Chalm- 
ers’ crawler tractor (described as the world’s 
fastest, except for military machines) 
which is powered with a General Motors 
two-cycle engine; Caterpillar Tractor’s new 
15-horsepower D7 model with “fingertip” 
hydraulically operated steering, and welded 
steel construction for greater strength and 
light weight; and International Harvester’s 
new line of crawler tractors, ranging from 
6,800 to 22,000 pounds, with comfortably 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 











1500 watts—1i 10-volt 
A.C. Other models, 
A.C. or D.C. 800 to 
10,000 watts. $235 up. 


No sarrer how far “back in the woods” you 
may be, a Kohler Electric Plant provides 
low-cost electricity for refrigerator, radio, 
pumps, household a mr ogg lighting, etc. 

Kohler Electric Plants are fully auto- 
matic; switch on a light and the plant starts. 
Can operate continuously at full capacity 
for long periods. Require little attention. 
Simple in design. Easy to maintain. 

Fine for emergencies. Start automati- 
cally when regular current fails in schools, 
institutions, hospitals, public buildings. 

Dependable aboard ship. Popular for 
trailers, fire trucks, moving picture com- 
panies, circuses, construction camps. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Kohler Co., Dept. NW-2A, Kehler, Wis. 
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on Kohler Electric Plants. 
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concentrated sunlight 
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June sunshine. Regain 

“pep” and resistance to disease, on the Battle Creek HEALTH 
WALKER—under health-giving rays of the Battle Creek 
SUNARC, The SAFE approved way for busy men and 
women to feel young. 
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Grand Forks (N.D.) Herald 


Neutrality dodge: a big Lockheed bomber, destined for Allied war 
service, crosses North Dakota-Canada border behind a team of horses 


upholstered seats, automotive-type radia- 
tor grill, and increased accessibility of all 
operating parts. 

One of the exhibits showed that even the 
time-honored whitewing isn’t safe from 
the advances of the machine age. A gaso- 
line-powered street sweeper, made by the 
Byers Machine Co., was said to be capable 
of doing the work of at least ten energetic 
broom-wielders. 





War Orders 


In his London speech last week (see 
page 21), Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain revealed that the British Ministry of 
Supply had already placed orders for £285,- 
000,000 in war materials ($1,140,000,000 





A Billion in War Orders 
for British Firms 


The British Ministry of Supply reports 
that £234,000,000 ($936,000,000 at the 
pound’s current value of around $4) in war 
orders was placed in the first four months 
of the conflict.* Deals with 17,190 British 
firms included the following purchases (all 


figures pounds sterling) : 


Raw materials 
(textiles, metals, leather) 
Guns and ammunition 
Motorized vehicles 
Grants to increase output 
Machine tools 
Optical and 
scientific instruments .............. 12,000,000 
General supplies 
Explosives 





*By the end of January the total orders 
placed in Britain had crossed the £285,000,000 
mark. The reported figures do not include con- 
tracts covering annual requirements for such 

ucts as wool, copper, etc., which amount to 
undreds of millions of pounds annually. 


at current exchange rates) with British 
firms. Earlier, the Supply Ministry had 
disclosed the detailed amounts of specific 
products purchased (see table) during the 
first four’ months of the war. 


§ The Dominion of Canada is stepping up 
its own war-buying program. Recently, it 
has been purchasing about $4,000,000 of 
supplies weekly, but last week’s report 
showed a total of $15,596,495, inchiding 
$13,200,000 for an anti-submarine fleet. 
This brought total Canadian purchases 
since July up close to the $100,000,000 
mark, the biggest part of which was for 
aircraft. The airplane orders include pur- 
chases in England, as well as in Canada, 
and also the some 600 planes the Dominion 
has so far bought from American plants. 


§ To facilitate the delivery of planes to 
Canada and also shipments of American- 
made planes going to England and France 
via Canada, the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
announced last week that it would build 
an airport at Pembina, N.D., on the Cana- 
dian border. Planes now being shipped to 
and through Canada are landed at Pem- 
bina’s unimproved field and then are 
towed across the boundary by horses. The 
new airport will be available to the other 
American companies, as well as Lockheed. 





Streamlined Profits 


Passenger traffic on Class I railroads has 
dropped from a 1920 peak of 1,234,000,000 
cash fares to a 1933-38 level of about 460,- 
000,000 annually. In its latest report on 
“Streamline, Light-weight, High-speed 
Passenger Trains,” the engineering firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts this week called the 
attention of railroad management to a sil- 
ver lining in this all-too-familiar dark 
cloud: the growth in private automobile 
ownership has greatly expanded the na 
tion’s travel habits and this “new reservoir 
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of highway travel” is “susceptible in part 
of being restored to the railroads.” 

The equipment required for an attack on 
this problem should possess “qualities of 
safety, speed, comfort, and economy not 
possible in highway vehicles,” the report 

ints out, and a solution has been found 
in the streamliner. Surveying a six-year- 
old division of the railroad industry that 
now accounts for an estimated 7,000,000 
passengers annually, the engineers present 
detailed operating figures for the year 
ended June 30, 1939, to confirm earlier con- 
dusions that these modern trains con- 
sistently produce additional business and 
substantial earnings wherever used. 

Powered largely by Electro-Motive 
Corp. (General Motors subsidiary) Diesel- 
dectrics, most streamliners—approximate- 
ly 100 are now in service, including a few 
pulled by steam locomotives—have been 
built either by the Edward G. Budd Man- 
ufacturing Co., which employs high-tensile 
stainless steel and its own “Shotweld” proc- 
ess, or by the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Co., specializing in construction 
with aluminum alloy and U.S. Steel’s Cor- 
Ten steel alloy. 

The Budd company was particularly 
proud of figures in the report which showed 
that Budd-built streamliners produced the 
highest average ratio of earnings for the 
period studied, netting (after direct train 
expenses) 61.3 per cent of the gross reve- 
nues they brought in. Another feather in 
Budd’s cap was that the greatest gross 
revenue reported for any streamliner was 
the $2,077,444 coined by the Burlington 
Lines’ two Budd-built Denver Zephyrs, 
which provide daily Denver-Chicago serv- 
ice. 
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Instructive— 


Tae Mopern Ramway. By Julius H. 
Parmelee, Ph.D. 730 pages. Index. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $4. An interna- 
tionally recognized railroad authority, Dr. 
Parmelee since 1920 has been statistician 
and director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads and has had wide experience as 
a teacher, writer, government examiner, 
and executive. His book is a definitive and 
objective summary of every important 
aspect of the railroad: history, plant, op- 
erations, labor, legislation, and competi- 
tion. Its up-to-date statistics and extensive 
reference lists make the volume invalu- 
able for the student or economist, while 
the average reader will find it an easily 
understandable presentation of a major 
industry. 


Engine! Ensine! By Kenneth Holcomb 
Dunshee. 63 pages. Published by Harold 
Vincent Smith for the Home Insurance 
Co, New York. This beautifully illus- 
trated little volume—available at all pub- 
lie libraries—traces the romantic story 




















Are you bellhop 
or executive? 


| because you have a 
secretary and a big desk, don’t be so 
sure that you are an executive. The 
real difference between a bellhop 
and an executive is that one spends 
all his time doing little things — the 
other keeps clear of them with an 
Ediphone. 

Dates, memoranda, ideas, per- 
sonal reminders, letters and instruc- 
tions—they can make a bellhop out 
of the best executive. 

The idea is to let the Ediphone 
take care of the irksome work. In- 
stead of letting a thing mill around 
in your mind, just pick up the Edi- 


phone receiver...speak your mind 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone ™@ 


VOILCEWRITER 


EDISON 





... and forget it! You won’t work so 
hard. And you'll get more done. 
Clear heads think faster! 

PS. Your secretary will be all in 
favor of the way the Ediphone frees 
her from shorthand and enables her 
to work without interruption. See 
the New Streamlined Ediphone — 
just out! Right now, telephone the 
Ediphone (your city) or write to 
Dept. W2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, 
N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A. Edi- 
son of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay 


Street, Toronto. 
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ERITION 
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hBest 
Handy- 
Sized Dictionary 


it defines all the mosi 
commonly used words, se- 
lected from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition — 
the “Supreme Authority” in courts, 
schools, and editorial offices—and is ed- 
ited with the same careful scholarship. 
110,000 entries; 1,800 illustrations; 1,300 
pages; $3.50 to $8.50, depending on bind- 
ings. Purchase of your bookdealer, or 
order direct from the publishers. 
Write for Fascinating New 
Quiz and Picture Game—FreE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

411 Broadway ° Springfield, Mass. 
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MOORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets will 
keep your records safe, convenient and in less space— 
more economically. Sheets easily transferred. 


FREE BOOR 


Contains life-size book- \ 
keeping forms completely 
filled in, illustrating uses- 

a MOORE form for every 

kind of record. Used by 

over 300,000 firms, Attach 

coupon to letterhead, mail, 

and 140 page book will be 

sent /ree. 140 Pages! 
JOHN C.MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6231 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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of fire fighting in the earliest days. Its 
sponsor, president of the Home Insurance 
Co., maintains in his New York office one 
of the country’s most extensive and au- 
thoritative museum collections of “fire 
memorabilia.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Most Valuable Building 


Although many taller skyscrapers have 
been erected since the 40-story Equitable 
Building (so named because the owners 
bought its site from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States) 
was completed in 1915, New York’s tax 
assessors last week again rated it the most 
valuable building in the city. Assessed at 
$29,000,000, the Equitable, which is lo- 
cated at 120 Broadway in the heart of the 
Wall Street district, is closely followed by 
the RCA Building, rated at $28,500,000, 
and the Empire State, at $27,250,000. In- 
cluding the RCA Building and the other 
buildings surrounding Rockefeller Plaza 
(the private street costing the Rocke- 
fellers $60,000 taxes annually), Rocke- 
feller Center as a group is now assessed at 
$92,000,000. 


Street Merger 

Effective Mar. 30, E. A. Pierce & Co., 
the country’s largest securities and com- 
modities brokerage firm, will merge with 
the underwriting house of Merrill Lynch 
& Co., Inc., and the latter’s Philadelphia 
subsidiary, Cassatt & Co., Inc. Senior part- 
ners in the new firm, to be known as Mer- 
rill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, will be 
Charles E. Merrill, chairman of the bank- 
ing house, and E. A. Pierce, president of 
the Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
and active in recent exchange reform ac- 
tivities. The new firm will conduct a “gen- 
eral investment and brokerage business” 
through its 42 offices in leading cities. Wall 
Street buzzed about how the merger would 
combine the brokerage and ‘underwriting 
functions in the face of the SEC’s known 
preference for segregation. 


Skywriting 

The Pepsi-Cola Co. announced the sign- 
ing of a record-breaking contract for sky- 
writing, calling for the emblazoning of the 
words Pepsi-Cola in the heavens over all 
parts of the United States 2,000 to 3,000 
times during the year ending Jan. 31, 1941. 
The Skywriting Corp. of America, which 
will undertake the job with eight specially 
equipped planes, agreed to do the writing 
only in fair weather, after 8 a.m., in letters 
% to 1 mile high and 3 miles long at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. 


New Postal 

The involved reorganization proceedings 
of the Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp., 
International Telephone & Telegraph sub- 
sidiary (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 15), were con- 


Wide World 


Edwin F. Chinlund of Postal 


cluded by transfer of the land line system 
to a new, completely independent com- 
pany, Postal Telegraph, Inc., with a small 
capitalization and no funded debt. The 
new president of Postal, which has an op- 
erating personnel of 14,000, is Edwin F. 
Chinlund, experienced I. T. & T. executive. 
Also last week the cable and radio inter- 
ests of the old Postal system were re- 
shuffled into American Cable & Radio 
Corp. and two operating subsidiaries, All 
America Corp. and Commercial Mackay 
Corp. Frank W. Phelan, head of a prede- 
cessor company, was named president of 
all three units, which are controlled by 
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Personnel 


M. L. Jacobs, who had served in a va- 
riety of posts with Bethlehem Steel Co. 
since 1916, was promoted to vice presi- 
dent in charge of raw materials, succeed- 
ing C. A. Buck, who continues as Vice 
president in an advisory capacity . . 
William M. Robbins was promoted from 
vice president and national sales manager 
to president of the General Foods Sales 
Co., Inc. . . . John R. Hertzler, formerly 
general representative, was named general 
sales manager of the York Ice Machinery 
Corp....Samuel P. Epstein was elected vice 
president of the Bulova Watch Co. and in 
addition will continue as sales manager. 


Steel and Ships 

The British Iron and Steel Federation re- 
cently arranged to buy from leading pro- 
ducers here, including U.S. Steel’s Car- 
negie-Illinois subsidiary, Bethlehem, and 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, 200,000 tons of in- 
gots and semifinished steel, bringing its 
total steel purchases in this country since 
the outbreak of war to 400,000 tons. In 
order to transport the metal, as well as 
other wer purchases, the British have ac 
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or agreed to buy since the war 
eighteen old American ships aggregating 
79,267 gross tons (the French have pur- 
chased or are about to purchase fourteen 
American vessels totaling 36,925 tons). 
Moreover, the rush of shipments has forced 
the Cunard White Star Line to lease the 
New York docks formerly used by Ger- 
many’s ships and to inquire for additional 
jers. (The company’s largest pier in New 
York is still occupied by the tied-up Queen 
Mary and Mauretania.) 














Business Notes 


The Grace Line agreed to buy from the 
Maritime Commission three more C-2 
cargo vessels which, because of their speed 
and carrying capacity, will be able to re- 
place the company’s five twenty-year-old 
freighters now operating in the Pacific be- 
tween North and South America . . . The 
Department of Justice announced that a 
grand jury in New York would investigate 
the affairs of the $1,000,000,000 Associated 
Gas & Electric Co., which recently filed a 
petition in bankruptcy (Newsweek, Jan. 
92) ... General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., fol- 
lowing the lead of other firms in the in- 
dustry (Newsweek, Feb. 5), reduced the 
prices of their household electric refrigera- 
tors from $10 to $35 below the 1939 level 

. Many railroads periodically honor 
veteran commuters, but the Boston & 
Maine railroad set some sort of a record 
by giving a dinner Monday to 61 commu- 
ters who had used the railroad for more 
than 50 years. 


Trends 


Telephones in service in the Bell System 
numbered approximately 16,630,200 at the 
end of January, a new high record. The 
net gain during the month was 94,400 tele- 
phones, compared with 65,400 in the 1939 
month. 


Orders booked during January by the 
members of the Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation of America showed a contraseasonal 
gain of 27.9 per cent over December and 
a 29.1 per cent advance over last year. 













Steel-ingot production this week was es- 
timated at 71.7 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 77.3 per cent last week and 
53.4 a year ago. 





Electric-power output for the week end- 
ed Jan. 27 was 2,565,958,000 kilowatt 
hours, a gain of 11.9 per cent over the 
1939 week. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Justice for Veterans 


ae ebullient patriot of Tupelo, 
the Honorable John E. Rankin, has intro- 
duced a proposal in Congress to pension all 
needy widows and orphans of World War 
veterans regardless of whether those vet- 
erans suffered a service-connected disabil- 
ity. In these days of billion-dollar expendi- 
tures, the cost of Mr. Rankin’s proposal at 
first seems small, a paltry $78,000,000 the 
first year. But the ultimate cost of this 
piece of legislation would run into billions 
of dollars, for it would inevitably bring 
“liberalizing” amendments ‘n its train. 
There appears in the Congressional Rec- 
ord for January 12, 1940, an article by the 
Honorable Rankin, chairman of the World 
War Veterans’ Committee of the House. 
It is a good sample of the kind of argu- 
ment that will probably be carried on to 
justify this new demand upon the public 
purse. Rankin makes the usual attack up- 
on “the profiteers who got rich out of the 
last war,” apparently attempting to con- 
very the absurd impression that the cost 
of his measure would fall upon those who 
unjustly profiteered in the war. He speaks 
of these “swollen fortunes” as being “prac- 
tically untaxed and entirely undiminished.” 
This would be strange even if it were 
true. Because, in pursuance of successive 
demands on the Treasury, appeals have 
been made to tax these fortunes for twenty 
years and, if they are “entirely undimin- 
ished,” Mr. Rankin and his brethren in 
Congress are certaintly an inefficient lot 
of wealth diminishers. But of course it 
isn’t true. Ask the man who owned one. 
The fact is that a barrage of this kind 
aimed at World War fortunes would not 
hit them, but would hit practically every 
man and woman in the United States, in- 
cluding the beneficiaries of this grant. 


The Rankin article goes on with a 
choice piece of class appeal, crying out that 
many of the New Deal measures, which, 
incidentally, he supported, are discriminat- 
ing against farmers, against some states at 
the expense of others, and so on. Twice in 
his statement Mr. Rankin speaks of the 
widows and orphans that he is seeking to 
protect, begging their bread: “from door to 
door.” This, of course, traduces the gener- 
osity of a country that has spent billions in 
fulfillment of the pledges of two Presi- 
dents that no person shall starve. 

The Rankin Bill comes as the culmina- 
tion of a new pension drive on the Treas- 
ury. After the bonus fight was won four 
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years ago, pension advocates trained their 
sights upon the disability percentage nec- 
essary as a qualification in widows’ and 
dependents’ pension awards. This was pro- 
gressively lowered from 30 to 20 and final- 
ly to 10 per cent. 

Now comes a change in the tactics of 
the big-pension advocates. Up to now 
World War pensions have adhered to the 
principle that a service-connected disabil- 
ity must be shown. The Rankin Bill pro- 
poses to discard that principle. It proposes 
to grant pensions to widows and orphans of 
veterans who never saw action, of veterans 
whose disability was in no way connected 
with their military service. It puts such 
widows almost on a par with the widows of 
the combat dead. 

Thus it opens the door to a whole new 
field for pension exploitation. Once dis- 
card the principle that a service-connected 
disability must be shown, once grant pen- 
sions to all needy World War widows and 
dependents, and you invite the demand 
that the living veterans be similarly fa- 
vored. It has been conservatively estimated 
that the ultimate cost of these two moves 
will be $35,000,000,000. 


I is not a bad ‘idea to recall, at 
this time, that the total cash paid to World 
War veterans and dependents in the twenty 
years following 1918 was more than $7,500,- 
000,000. The Rankin Bill, needless to say, 
would not benefit the war-wounded and 
crippled, the widows and dependents of 
the combat dead—those who really suf- 
fered injury as a result of the war. What- 
ever is spent on any such basis as this 
measure proposes will increase the cost of 
living of those who are legitimately en- 
titled to the most generous help that the 
government can give. It will place an un- 
warranted burden on the public. And it will 
jeopardize legitimate items in the budget. 

A major theme of the Rankin appeal— 
the notion that there is something disgrace- 
ful in the acceptance of relief money—is 
one that has no place in American public 
affairs. The purpose of relief is to assist 
people who, for reasons not of their own 
choosing, deserve the temporary helping 
hand of the government. In President 
Roosevelt’s great message vetoing the Bo- 
nus Bill in 1935 he laid down certain prin- 
ciples that ought to be permanent in our 
public policy with reference to giving. He 
said: 

“To argue for this bill as a relief measure 


is to indulge in the fallacy that the welfare 
of the country can be generally served by 
extending relief on some basis other than 
actual deserving need. 

“The core of the question is that a man 
who is sick or under some other special dis- 
ability because he was a soldier should cer. 
tainly be assisted as such. But if a man js 
suffering from economic need because of 
the depression, even though he is a vet- 
eran, he must be placed on a par with all 
of the other victims of the depression. The 
veteran who is disabled owes his condition 
to the war. The healthy veteran who js 
unemployed owes his troubles to the de- 
pression. Each presents a separate and dif- 
ferent problem. Any attempt to mingle the 
two problems is to confuse our efforts.” 


P scddend Roosevelt said many oth- 
er things of importance in that message. He 
warned against yielding to minority pres- 
sure groups. “Today,” he said, “the credit 
of the United States is safe. But it cannot 
ultimately be safe if we engage in a policy 
of yielding to each and all of the groups 
that are able to enforce upon, the Congress 
claims for special consideration. To do so is 
to abandon the principle of government by 
and for the American people and to put in 
its place government by and for political 
coercion by minorities. We can afford all 
that we need; but we cannot afford all that 
we want.” 

The push behind the Rankin Bill cannot 
be taken lightly. We have only to look at 
the record of the last regular session of 
Congress to see that a bill—partly good but 
mostly bad—dealing with pensions and in- 
volving approximately $19,000,000 was 
passed by the House by the overwhelming 
vote of 359 to 1. 

With Congressmen struggling for reelec- 
tion, with public opinion unorganized, and 
with the prospective beneficiaries of this 
proposal organized on a national scale, it is 
fortunate that the interests of justice and 
economy are being defended by a small but 
active organization—the American Veter- 
ans Association. This Association is com- 
posed of veterans of the World War and 
the Spanish-American War who believe 
that the nation owes nothing to the able- 
bodied veteran who incurred no service- 
connected disability in discharging his duty 
as a citizen of this country. It is composed 
of men who are carrying on the fight 
against the Rankin measure on their own 
time and without compensation. Its head- 
quarters are at 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Those who realize the importance of fore- 
stalling unjustified demands on the Treas- 
ury might well consider the advisability of 
backing up this organization. It is fighting 
the fight of the American people. 

And don’t forget to write your Senators 
and Congressmen. You can be sure that the 
prospective beneficiaries of this piece of 
legislation will not fail to do so. 
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With all 


What do you think of the reproduction of this chart? 
Don’t you find even the smallest lettering read- 
able—the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? 

‘So what?” you say. “We expect to see good 
reproductions in today’s magazines.” 

Exactly. But we want to send you another good 
reproduction of this chart—one that was turned 
out on an office duplicating machine! We believe 
you will be surprised when you compare the two. 

Here’s the reason we ask you to make this com- 
parison. We want to show you how thousands of 


concerns are making a new, quality duplicating 


respect to Newsweek... 


method save them a substantial amount of money. 

Let us put the case in your hands. Just send a 
corner of this ad with your business letterhead to 
the address below. 

With the chart we will send other samples of 
duplicating used by various lines of business—forms 
and messages that you may not have considered 
possible to produce in an office. It’s all very practical 
with the Multigraph Duplicator. (And economical!) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1204 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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Because we believe this is the kin: 
whiskey you would like to enjoy 


serve, we ask vou to taste Four Re 


You'll find it different. Rieher in b 
(It’s ALL w hiskey, you know.) Smoot 
more fragrant, more luxuriously mel 
For Four Roses is not just one whis 
It is several superb straight whiskies « 


bined into one whiskey that Is fines 
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